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AAUW international grants have brought 
them here from opposite sides of the earth — 
Lily Unden, artist, of Luxembourg, and Josef- 
ina Constantino, teacher and social worker of 
the Philippine Islands. They are two of fifty- 
five students from foreign countries who re- 
ceived AAUW grants for study in the United 
States this year. Both are studying in New 
York City. 

When they came to AAUW Headquarters in 
Washington, we asked if they would mind tell- 
ing us something of their experiences during 
the war. “No,” said Lily Unden, “‘if it would 
not be too painful for you.” This was her story: 

When the Germans occupied Luxembourg, 
they tried to make friends with the people. 
Lily Unden was a painter; very well, they 
offered to arrange an exhibition of her work in 
Munich, and travel, and study. But first there 
was a paper to be signed, saying, in effect, “I 
want to be German. I will try to bring others 
to support Hitler.”’ She refused. “But why?” 
‘Because it is not true.” 

There was no more talk of exhibitions. She 
was put to work in a factory cleaning bottles. 

By the summer of 1942, resistance was 
strong throughout Luxembourg. Help was 
being given to parachutists dropped from 
allied planes. Families of men who were im- 
prisoned were cared for. ““There was a wonder- 
ful feeling of unity.” 

At the end of the summer, the Gestapo 
seized Lily Unden. She was sent to a German 
concentration camp, then to another, finally to 
Ravensbruck. Built for 10,000, it held 40,000 
prisoners. She worked in a factory, in the coal 
mines, and in the streets. “‘ You cannot under- 
stand that such cruelty could be. Every day 
we saw people suffer and die — old people, 
children, women with babies. Babies were born, 
and there was no scrap of linen to wrap them 
in, no milk, nothing. . . . We were crowded. 
And it was so cold. But the worst was not what 
happened to you, yourself. The terrible thing 
was always to see others suffer, and you could 
not help.” 

In the winter of 1944-45, inmates of other 
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camps were brought to Ravensbruck; to make 
room, 16,000 were sent to the crematorium ina 
month. “Each day we were wakened at 3:00 
A.M. The guards and camp physicians came 
along and pointed to those who were to be 
taken — not just ill people — ‘This one, those 
two, that one . . .’ Your best friend might go, 
and you could do nothing. 

“We had hardly any food. They gave us no 
clothing. Always we were hungry. The work 
was too much for us, but if we could not keep 
up, we suffered for it. There were also common 
criminals in the prison camp; they might killa 
person for a piece of bread (I have often seen it) 
and we could do nothing to help.” 

“How could you bear it?” 

““My spirit was free. My hands had to be at 
work, but in my mind I could see beautiful 
things...” 

Josefina Constantino was a social worker in 
Manila. She went to the station to take food to 
the prisoners from Bataan when their trains 
went through. Manila was in ruins, no shelter 
or food for the refugees who crowded in. “ You 
have seen pictures of Japanese atrocities, of the 
massacres. But that was not the worst. The 
worst was those long years, waiting, waiting. 
When I walked to my office, I would see people 
lying by the sidewalk, starving, too weak to 
move. When I came back, they would be lying 
there dead. Children ran after the Japanese 
trucks, to pick up a few grains of rice out of the 
dirt and eat it uncouked because they were so 
starved. And we could not do anything to 
help.” 

For both it was the same: “The worst was 
to see others suffer and you could not do any- 
thing to help.” For both it is the same now: 
“There is no bitterness in our hearts. We are 
glad that we are living . . . Now we can plan; 
now we can do something.” 

And we too can do something, to alleviate 
suffering and to build a world where these 
things will not happen again. 

That is a large part of the program of the 
American Association of University Women 
today. 
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Implications of 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 


The world today is in a perilous state. We know that this is a momentous time fraught 
with unpredictable and perhaps dangerous changes in our way of life. There is no real 
peace, and nations which suffered vital losses in manpower and great physical devasta- 
tion have not yet even started on the road to recovery. 


Not until the people of all nations feel some hope of a tolerable future will it be pos- 
sible for them to contribute substantially to their own economy and thus share in the 
improvement of world conditions. It is clear, however, that these peoples will have to 
be helped financially, materially, morally, and with understanding. The United States 
is the only country with sufficient economic means to undertake a substantial part of 
this assistance; perhaps even more important, we are the only country so psychologi- 
cally intact that we can, it is to be hoped, view the fevers and disorders of less fortunate 
neighbors with reason and compassion. 

The Marshall Plan in which sixteen European nations are cooperating in the hope of 
ultimate economic recovery may fail, but it is the only plan so far proposed which holds 
out a chance of success. Even the idea of the plan has evoked in Europe a response 
which is a measure of widespread willingness to work together for the common good. 
The desperate nature of economic conditions everywhere urgently demands construc- 
tive aid of enormous proportions and there can be few Americans who would be willing 
to accept the moral responsibility of the alternatives of refusal or of insufficient response. 


The International Relations Committee is convinced that the Marshall Plan is the 
most crucial immediate issue confronting our nation today. It does not doubt the 
adoption of the plan nor its effective implementation, whatever may be its precise form. 
An undertaking of such magnitude, however, is bound to have far-reaching effects on 
many aspects of our national life. We cannot foresee all the consequences and even the 
best informed and wisest of our experts would probably hesitate to predict the extent 
and the character of the ultimate results. It is possible that some of these results will not 
surely be identified even during the active operation of the plan, but there are others 
which are self-evident. Our economy, for example, will certainly be affected, and this in 
time will influence in one way or another not only our national relations with other 
countries but our daily personal lives. 


All of us, I believe, should be informed, in so far as this is possible, on the implications 
of the Marshall Plan for our American way of life and be prepared to meet with fortitude 
whatever results may come. The following papers by Professor Newcomer and Dr. 
Farnsworth are important contributions to this end. It is my hope that they will not 
only be read and thought over by each member of the AAUW, but that the fruit of this 
thinking will be passed on to every person with whom each of us comes in contact. 
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Chairman, Committee on International Relations 
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Can we afford 





the Marshall Plan? 


by MABEL NEWCOMER 


Can we afford the Marshall Plan? This 
question has been asked repeatedly since 
the sixteen western European nations sub- 
mitted their estimates of needs in response 
to Secretary Marshall’s invitation to draw 
up a unified plan for European recovery. 
Their requests for aid are addressed to 
America as a whole, but the United States’ 
share — $16 billions spread over four 
years — is much the largest part of the 
total. 

The problem is not just a financial one. 
The need, of course, is for goods rather 
than dollars. And for the most part the 
goods needed — wheat, coal, steel, and 
industrial equipment — have been in 
short supply for our own domestic uses. 
Moreover, with the sharp increase in liv- 
ing costs that has already taken place, this 
additional inflationary pressure is alarm- 
ing. 

What we can afford is, however, a rela- 
tive matter. It can be judged only in the 
light of alternatives. One of the first les- 
sons of economics is that there are no 
costless alternatives; there is only a 
choice among alternative costs; and some- 


Dr. Mabel Newcomer has recently returned 
from Germany, where she represented the United 
States on the four-power committee on taxation 
of Germany. She is head of the Department of 
Economics, Sociology and Anthropology, at 
Vassar College, and chairman of the AAUW 
Social Studies Committee. AAUW is still re- 
ceiving orders for the simple and lucid study 
guide, Monetary Plans for the United Nations, 
which she wrote for the Association after serving 
as member of the United States delegation to the 
Bretton Woods International Monetary Confer- 
ence. 
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times the alternative of doing nothing 
proves to be the costliest of all. 

The destructiveness of the war is only 
now being realized. It is not a simple 
matter of repairing some bombed-out fac- 
tories, houses, and bridges. The whole 
tightly woven economic structure of west- 
ern Europe has collapsed. And while few 
would care to predict exactly what will 
happen if we fail to provide aid, one thing 
is clear. Without substantial outside aid 
European recovery will be so retarded that 
there will be not only great suffering but 
mass starvation before some of the coun- 
tries concerned are again self-supporting. 
And quite aside from humanitarian con- 
siderations this will offer a fertile field for 
new totalitarian states, which are a denial 
of freedom and democracy and are a 
threat to peace. 

It is evident, also, that we must provide 
the largest share of this aid. Crop failure 
in western Europe, added to war destruc- 
tion and the loss to eastern Europe of 
much of the agricultural area, leaves an 
acute food shortage. Russia might assist 
this year in providing wheat, since her 
crop has been exceptionally good, but if 
such aid is accompanied, as seems prob- 
able, by effective propaganda for the 
Russian system, the additional “slice of 
bread a day” that we gained for ourselves 
in consequence might prove to be expen- 
sive indeed. 

Moreover, steel is also urgently needed 
if European recovery is to be achieved 
quickly, and the United States alone can 
provide this. This is true, also, for many 
of the industrial equipment requirements. 
As the richest and best developed indus- 
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trial nation of the world we have responsi- 
bilities that we cannot escape. 

This does not mean that we must give 
whatever is requested without question. 
We cannot afford waste. Nor can we afford 
to build up a new military machine 
abroad. But our aid must be generous 
enough to achieve recovery as well as re- 
lief. Otherwise we may have a permanent 
relief program on our hands. 

Nor can we demand achievement as a 
prerequisite to aid. Where need is great the 
aid must come first. As the program de- 
velops, however, achievement can be used 
as a condition of further assistance. 

Finally, if the initiative and independ- 
ence that we believe desirable is to be 
encouraged, we cannot attach too many 
strings to our assistance. 

In short, we must take risks; but that 
does not mean that we have to sign a 
blank check. It is impossible to foresee 
needs in detail for years ahead. The world 
is moving rapidly. But appropriations can 
be made one year at a time, and continuing 
controls can provide the necessary ad- 
justments as our information increases 
and conditions change. 

Whatever the final cost of the European 
recovery program, it will be heavy enough 
to have an appreciable effect on our 
economy. Itis true that the $4 to $6 billions 
contemplated for 1948 is a small fraction 
of the $225 billions estimated as the gross 
national product this year. But just be- 
cause we are using our industrial capacity 
to an almost unprecedented degree and 
still suffering from goods shortages, these 
additional billions, used as they will be 
for basic commodities, will add substan- 
tially to the inflationary pressures. The 
difficulty today is that we have much 
stored-up purchasing power and many 
stored-up wants from the war period. 
Consequently, consumer purchases are 
on an unprecedented scale, and tend to 
run ahead of supply. The result is a sellers’ 
market with rapidly rising prices. As long 
as this continues, any curtailment of do- 
mestic supplies of goods to meet the 
European aid program may bring even 


sharper increases in the cost of living 
than those that we have experienced. 

This is not inevitable. If individuals do 
in fact save “‘a slice of bread a day,” and 
the voluntary program proves successful 
in all its phases, there need be no inflation; 
but there is little evidence that voluntary 
measures, useful as they may be, will be 
sufficient. If the European aid program 
is accepted and inflation is to be checked, 
some government controls will be needed. 
The nature of these controls has been out- 
lined in President Truman’s message to 
Congress and other official and unofficial 
documents. The methods of control — 
unfortunately, perhaps— are the same 
prosaic methods with which we became 
familiar during the war. 


Ar THE end of the war we abandoned 
general price controls and rationing with 
unseemly haste. We failed to profit by 
the lessons of the First World War. We 
were assured that increased production 
and competition would be sufficient to 
keep prices down. We now know better, 
but it is probably too late to re-establish 
general price controls and rationing at the 
retail level. The elaborate machinery 
necessary has long since been dismantled. 

It is not too late, however, to maintain 
taxes practically at war levels. We have, 
it is true, abandoned the excess profits 
tax, but the others remain. The principal 
source of serious inflation has always been 
unbalanced government budgets, because 
the government alone has almost un- 
limited credit. Today our federal budget 
is in balance. It is important that tax 
revenues shall be sufficient to cover the 
new demands of European aid and leave a 
surplus for debt reduction. Only thus can 
inflation be held in check and the national 
debt kept of manageable size. 

This does not mean that taxes can never 
be decreased. It does mean that reduction 
must be again postponed. Meanwhile it is 
important that government expenditures 
be held in check. To use the revenues ob- 
tained by maintaining taxes for unneces- 
sary government expenditure would be 
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just as inflationary as to leave the money 
in private hands. 

Some of the other steps that are impor- 
tant in order to check inflation are the con- 
tinuance of rent controls, which are about 
to expire, and the reinstatement of con- 
sumer credit controls, which were aban- 
doned on November 1. Installment buying, 
which reached billions of dollars in the 
1920’s, is believed by many economists to 
have been an important factor in the too- 
rapid expansion of that period with its 
ensuing collapse. With the present unfilled 
demand for cars and household equipment, 
it seems probable that unrestricted in- 
stallment buying may again prove to be 
an important inflationary pressure. 

Finally, it will probably prove necessary 
to allocate scarce basic commodities to 
essential uses. Thus wheat may be allo- 
cated to European aid, American food 
supplies, and animal feed. Such allocation 
must be accompanied by control of the 
price of the commodity allocated, but it 
may not be necessary to impose retail 
price controls or any general price freez- 
ing. This type of control is fairly effective, 
and much simpler than general price con- 
trol. In administering this, we should be 
able to profit by our experience with the 
allocation of strategic materials during the 
war period. 

All these measures assume that aid to 
Europe means a corresponding reduction 
of consumer goods in the United States. 
Is it not possible to increase production 
so that there is enough for both? This is 
certainly an alternative that should be 
seriously considered. However, it offers, 
at best, only a partial solution for the prob- 
lem. 

If the demand for aid had come in a 
period of depression it would have been 
welcomed as a help to idle factories and 
unemployed workers. Even now the Rus- 
sians are suggesting that our real motive 
for European aid is to keep our capitalistic 
economy going; that without such an ex- 
ternal stimulus it is sure to collapse. But 
obviously, there is no need to stimulate 
business activity here today. We have 


more workers employed than ever before 
and most industries are operating to ca- 
pacity. 

For those industries that are in a position 
to increase output with existing plant, 
increased output should, of course, be 
encouraged. But if increased output re- 
quires expansion of plant, new problems 
arise. If new steel plants are to be built 
some of the present output of steel must 
be diverted to the building. Thus not only 
will months elapse before there is increased 
output; in the meantime the shortage of 
steel will be even greater than it other- 
wise would be. 


As FOR wheat, increased acreage means 
turning to marginal land and brings the 
threat of a new dust-bowl problem. In 
any case, new lands planted to wheat 
will not solve any food problems for 
months to come. 

Thus there is little chance that increased 
production can be depended on for most of 
the things needed. And if increased pro- 
duction is achieved, at the expense of still 
higher prices and the disproportionate 
expansion of some industries, it may prove 
more costly than a little saving now. 

Actually, the hardships that we shall 
experience by reducing our consumption 
enough to cover the cost of European aid 
are relatively small. We shall still have 
more goods and services for our own use 
than we have ever had before. 

The United States is the most powerful 
nation in the world today. But we cannot 
stand alone. We have a chance of winning 
a few friends among the nations of Europe. 
We need those friends. We have a chance 
of convincing them that freedom and 
democracy are better than dictatorship. 
The survival of our own freedom and de- 
mocracy depends on the growth of those 
ideals on foreign soil. 

During World War II we diverted ap- 
proximately half of all that we produced 
to the destructive purposes of war. Can 
we afford to divert one-fiftieth part of 
what we produce today to the furtherance 
of peace? The question answers itself. 





FOOD under the Marshall Plan 


by HELEN C. FARNSWORTH 


“Food is the first essential”? to Euro- 

pean economic recovery. The sixteen- 
nation Committee of European Economic 
Cooperation put it thus: 
More food for miners means more coal; more 
coal means more steel; this in turn makes it 
possible to produce more mining machinery 
and more agricultural machinery to produce 
more coal and more food, and more transport 
equipment to enable the increased supplies 
of coal to flow smoothly from the pits. 


A similar statement, scarcely less emphat- 
ic, is true of food for practically all 
European urban workers. 

Economic recovery in Europe has been 
handicapped by inadequate food intake 
in a number of Continental countries. In 
Germany, Austria, France, Italy, and 
Greece, for instance, many city people 
with low incomes have been chronically 
hungry — not alone for meat, butter, and 
eggs, but even for dark bread, potatoes, 
and the cheapest fats. 

The extreme food shortages in central 
and western Europe are attributable to 


Few people know more about the role food plays 
in war and peace than Helen C. Farnsworth. As 
associate professor and economist on the staff 
of Food Research Institute, Stanford University, 
since 1929, she has been studying world wheat 
developments and problems, particularly those re- 
lated to production, international trade, con- 
sumption, and government policies. Dr. Farns- 
wotth’s recent publications include Wartime 
Food Developments in Germany (1942), Wheat 
in the Fourth War Year (1942-43), Livestock 
in Continental Europe during World War II 
(1944), Wheat Growers and the Tariff (1946), 
a Grain Saving for United States Export 
1947). 


three major changes since 1939; a sharp 
decline in the crops and livestock of these 
areas; a substantial increase in population; 
and virtual cessation of food imports 
from eastern Germany, the Danube Ba- 
sin countries, and Southeastern Asia — 
former food-exporting areas whose sur- 
pluses were cut first by the war and later 
by postwar strife or agrarian reorganiza- 
tion. 

Underlying the reduced postwar food 
production in Europe are shortages of 
animal draft power; of tools, equipment, 
agricultural machinery, and fertilizers; 
and of human labor, particularly labor 
with adequate “know-how.” These short- 
ages cannot quickly be relieved. Food 
production probably cannot be raised to 
prewar levels before 1950 or later. Even 
then it will not provide the enlarged popu- 
lation as much food and feed per capita 
as was available before the war. 

The basic food needs of western and 
central Europe can therefore be met dur- 
ing the next few years only by the main- 
tenance of low-quality diets in these 
areas, and by abnormally heavy exporta- 
tion of basic foods from the United States 
and elsewhere. 


What foods shall we ship? 


Americans want to know: How much of 
what kinds of food will the United States 
ship to Europe under the Marshall Plan? 
How much to all foreign countries com- 
bined? 

European and Oriental countries most 
urgently need to import during the next 
few years the basic, cheap-calorie foods: 
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wheat, rye, other cereals, sugar and oil- 
seeds. The United States is normally a 
net importer of oilseeds and sugar and 
will not export much of either. As usual, 
the great bulk of American food exports 
will be grain. In 1946-47 grain accounted 
for 90 percent of the food-calories we ex- 
ported. The rest comprised fats, oils, and 
peanuts (4 percent); dairy products (24% 
percent); dried beans and peas (1 percent); 
and meat, poultry products, and fish (1 
percent). 

How much wheat and other grain the 
United States can and will export during 
the next few years, and even in 1947-48, 
is quite uncertain. We will presumably 
meet our official commitment to export 
470 million bushels of grain from July 1947 
to June 1948; and we may possibly reach 
the present official goal of 570 million. 
Attainment of this goal, however, would 
not give western and central European 
countries as much food as they need to 
promote economic rehabilitation. 

The four-year import program prepared 
by the Committee of European Coopera- 
tion clearly suggests the need for a contin- 
ued record flow of grain from the United 
States through 1950-51. Exports of this 
magnitude, however, would depend upon 
favorable weather, liberal Congressional 
appropriations, and continued willingness 
of Americans to conserve grain. 


Effect on American consumers 


If the spirit of the Plan is carried out, 
pressures will presumably be exerted 
each year to channel into export as much 
wheat and other cheap foods as feasible. 
Such pressures may significantly affect 
food prices and food consumption in this 
country. 

Of the foods we exported in 1946-47, 
only wheat, dried beans and peas, and 
grain sorghums were exported in sizable 
amounts relative to the quantities used 
* domestically. Wheat exports amounted to 
52 percent of domestic use; dried beans 
and peas, 30 percent; grain sorghums, 22 
percent. Export purchases have conse- 
quently contributed, and presumably will 


contribute, to higher prices of these foods, 

If these were the only prices involved, 
hardly a second thought would have to 
be given to the inflationary effect of food 
exports under the Marshall Plan. But 
higher wheat prices mean higher prices for 
flour and bread. And since some wheat is 
always fed to livestock, any substantial 
increase in wheat prices usually means 
some increase in feed-grain prices. This 
makes livestock feeding less profitable, 
and eventually results in reduced produc- 
tion and higher prices of meat. 

Thus, substantially higher wheat prices 
are likely to mean higher prices for flour, 
bread, other wheat products, meat, poul- 
try, eggs, milk, cheese, and butter. And 
reduced quantities of animal products are 
likely to be available to consumers. 


How American women can help 


American women are the menu-plan- 
ners of the nation. In this capacity, they 
can do much to insure reasonably ade- 
quate shipments of grain to Europe and 
much to restrain inflation of food prices 
here. How? Primarily by serving consider- 
ably less meat, poultry, eggs, cream, and 
butter, not only this year, but so long as 
hungry Europeans urgently need grain. 

Why stress reduced consumption of 
meat rather than of bread? There are two 
important reasons. First is the fact that 
grain is used most economically when 
consumed directly as bread, macaroni, or 
breakfast cereal, and least efficiently when 
fed to livestock to produce animal prod- 
ucts for human consumption. To provide 
1,000 calories in the form of meat, poultry, 
or eggs takes 5 to 15 times as many pounds 
of grain (for feed) as would be required to 
provide 1,000 calories in the form of bread 
or macaroni. And further, scarcely 750 
million bushels of grain are used annually 
in the United States to produce flour, 
breakfast cereals, and other diréct foods, 
whereas 3,000 to 3,700 million are fed to 
livestock. Thus, only from feed bins can 
as much as 500 million bushels of grain 
be diverted to export without undue strain 
on the nation’s food position. 
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If American consumers will cut their 
purchases of meat, poultry, eggs, and but- 
ter by one-seventh, the prices of these 
products will weaken, and so, too, will 
livestock prices. Meanwhile, export buy- 
ing will strengthen grain prices, and 
farmers will find it profitable to feed less 
grain and to market their livestock at 
lighter weights. For each pound cut from 
the average marketed weight of hogs and 
cattle, millions of bushels of grain will be 
saved. Yet the meat supply will not be re- 
duced correspondingly, because the lighter 
feeding will first be reflected in decreased 
production of dispensable animal fat. 

Four other ways that American women 
can work toward the same desirable goals 
deserve mention: (1) They can urge that 
enough money be appropriated to make 
the Marshall Plan a real force for recovery 
in Europe and not a mere subsistence- 
relief measure. (2) They can urge that 
a substantial part of the Marshall-Plan 
funds be spent to buy food surpluses in 
other countries. (3) They can urge reduc- 
tion of the high government support- 
prices for eggs and poultry, which encour- 
age excessive feeding of grain. And (4) 
They can urge Congress to authorize and 
appropriate funds for the advance prep- 
aration of carefully considered plans for 
the allocation of grain and the rationing of 
meat, so that these steps may be quickly 
taken if voluntary efforts fail to save 
enough grain for export during 1948-51. 





There is no easy road to economic re- 
habilitation of a war-devastated Conti- 
nent. Such rehabilitation involves great 
human sacrifices in the way of lowered 
consumption and heavier labor. Beyond 
a certain point, such sacrifices bear so 
heavily upon the populations of the coun- 
tries concerned that political stability 
can be maintained and further recovery 
insured only if adequate aid is forth- 
coming from the outside. 

The Marshall Plan recognizes these 
facts. Under it the American people will 
assume part of the enormously heavy bur- 
den of European reconstruction. 

In the case of food, specifically, the 
United States will be called upon to ex- 
port maximum quantities of grain (pri- 
marily wheat) during the next four years. 
This can be done only if American live- 
stock are kept from eating as much grain 
as they have in the last few years. And 
sufficient grain can be diverted from the 
nation’s feed bins only if American con- 
sumers materially reduce their recently 
heavy consumption of preferred animal 
products and, in substitution, eat more 
of the less desired but equally nutritious 
cereals, vegetables, and fruits. 

Such dietary adjustments, although not 
pleasant, are in no sense serious. Indeed, 
the total cost of the Marshall Plan appears 
small in comparison with the possible cost 
of not furnishing adequate aid to Europe 
during the four critical years ahead. 


Courtesy Films Publishers and 
Foreign Policy Association 








For study of aid to Europe 


As we go to press, the Marshall Plan 
has been presented to the people of the 
United States only in general terms. It is 
still a plan rather than a program. But 
the President has promised a program in 
the near future. In anticipation of his 
announcement, we are listing a few study 
references in which AAUW groups should 
find material for discussion on some of 
the many issues that such a program will 
inevitably raise. 


This Generation’s Chance for Peace, the Foreign 
Policy Association and the Washington 
Post. Free from AAUW Headquarters. 

A collection of short articles setting forth the 

dimensions of Europe’s need in terms of goods 

and services, estimates of the cost of a long- 
range European recovery program to the 

United States, outline of steps already taken 

in developing the Marshall Plan, review of 

U. S. expenditures in western Europe to date, 

description of living conditions in various 

countries, etc. 


General Report of the Committee for European 
Economic Cooperation, Vol. I. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
30 cents. 

Summary report of their needs by the sixteen 

countries participating in the Marshall Plan, 

and their plans for intra-European coopera- 
tion to restore economic stability. 


The Development of the Foreign Reconstruction 
Policy of the United States. U.S. Department 
of State. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 10 cents. 

Excerpts from speeches on U. S. foreign eco- 

nomic policy by the President, the Secretary of 

State, and other State Department officials. 


New Aid for New Europe, Bidwell, P. W., and 
Diebold, W., Jr.,in Foreign Affairs Quarterly, 
October 1947. (Ask for this number of For- 
eign Affairs at your local library.) 

Background of the Marshall Plan, evaluation 

and criticism of assistance already extended to 

Europe and of domestic policy in relation to 

assistance programs, summary of develop- 

ments since Secretary Marshall’s speech of 

June 5, review of issues involved in presenting 

a plan to Congress and of carrying it out suc- 

cessfully if it is approved by Congress. 


Building the Peace, Foreign Affairs Outline No, 
15, U.S. Department of State. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C, 
Free. 

Summary notes on the Marshall Plan, how it 

developed, why it is needed, and steps already 

taken by the participating countries. 

The Coal Situation In Europe, Foreign Affairs 
Background Summary, U. S. Department 
of State. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Free. 

An excellent description of the problems raised 

by Europe’s shortage of a major raw material. 

(At the same time, an excellent description of 

the complex relationships of any twentieth 

century economy in a highly industrialized 
state.) 


Basic Questions on the Marshall Project, 
Mason, Edward §S., in the New York Times 
Magazine, October 5, 1947. (Consult your 
library. Not available from the Times.) 

Summary of political and economic factors in 

Europe bearing on the probability of success in 

carrying out the Marshall program. 


Problems of United States Foreign Economic 
Policy. U. S. Department of State. U. §. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 10 cents. 

A pamphlet based on two addresses given by 

the Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 

Affairs. 


Shall We Say: “‘No Aid for Socialism”? Angell, 
James W.,inthe New York Times Magazine, 
November 9, 1947. (Consult your library. 
Not available from the Times.) 

Discussion of the difference between political 

ideas and economic organization as they per- 

tain to democracy, and of the difference be- 
tween legitimate conditions and _ coercive 
restraints as they apply to U. S. aid for Europe. 


In Preparation 


Europe and the Marshall Plan. Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 25 cents. 

Britain’s Economic Problems. Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 25 cents. 

The Marshall Plan. National Planning Asso 
ciation, 800 21st Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 50 cents. 
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by ALICE C. GOFF 


By an irony of fate, war, which women 
have always bitterly denounced, has ad- 
vanced them in the engineering profession. 
During World War I, great numbers of 
positions were open to women to carry 
on professional work formerly done by 
men. After the war had brought these 
women into prominence and they had 
demonstrated their ability, others became 
interested in engineering. 

Awakened interest in this subject has 
not been limited to women in the United 
States. So many British women engineers 
did important work during World War I 
that the Women’s Engineering Society 
was incorporated in London in 1920, and 
has become a strong organization. After 
the Russian revolution, women in the 
Soviet Union flocked into the scientific 
and engineering professions. Likewise, in 
Turkey, the revolution wrought great 
changes. Women left the harems to enter 
the professions. 

During the depression following the 
First World War, women engineers fought 
an uphill battle in Great Britain and the 
United States, for the public was skeptical 


The author, who is herself a structural en- 
gineer, here gives us a little of the material in her 
book, written under the same affirmative title as 
this article. (Women Can Be Engineers, Ed- 
wards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
$2.50.) Her stories of nineteen women who are 
successful practicing engineers make fascinating 
reading, simply as biography, and vocational 
counselors have welcomed the detailed information 
provided on the background, training, and achieve- 
ments of women who have made careers in widely 
different types of engineering work. 


CAN be engineers 


about the success of women in engineering. 
In marked contrast to this attitude was 
the position of women engineers in Russia 
and Turkey. In those countries no preju- 
dice seems to have existed against women 
in professions. They were limited only by 
their training and ability — though as a 
rule, they were not so well trained as 
sister engineers of the United States and 
England. 

Then World War II drew more women 
into the engineering field than ever before. 
Established engineers were able to im- 
prove their positions. Many girls received 
short courses of training. Some entered 
work that lasted only “for the duration”’; 
but others found their war work the open- 
ing wedge into better positions and further 
training. 

In some fields of engineering, women are 
handicapped in obtaining responsible 
positions by the general assumption that 
they cannot supervise workers of the 
opposite sex. However, some women en- 
gineers have demonstrated that they can 
successfully supervise the work of men. 
Mrs. Mabel MacFerran Rockwell, whose 
professional career in electrical engineer- 
ing has been impressive, was production 
research engineer for the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation at Burbank, California, 
during World War II. Under her direc- 
tion, more than twenty engineers carried 
on research in airplane manufacturing 
processes. 

Mrs. Edith Paula Meyer, a distin- 
guished metallurgical engineer, took charge 
of technical control work on_ poly- 
metal mills and a lead smelter for the 
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Soviet Union in 1933. She returned to 
Cleveland, Ohio, prior to the war, to work 
for the Brush Beryllium Company, and 
became head of the refractory and ceramic 
department, in charge of research and 
development work on beryllium oxide. 

Mrs. Elsie MacGill Soulsby was chief 
aeronautical engineer with the Canadian 
Car and Foundry Company at Fort 
William, Ontario, during the war. This 
company had the tremendous assignment 
to manufacture Hurricane fighter planes, 
containing 25,000 parts. She is now a 
consulting engineer in Toronto. 

Miss Elsie Eaves, civil engineer, is as- 
sociated with Engineering News-Record 
and Construction Methods. She is manager 
of the business news department, in charge 
of gathering construction news through 
115 representatives throughout the United 
States and Canada. As director of market 
surveys, she interprets construction sta- 
tistics for manufacturers and distributors 
interested in market trends. 

Dr. Mary E. Pennington, New York con- 
sultant, regarded as the world’s greatest 
authority on refrigeration of perishable 
foods, was largely instrumental in setting 
standards for the refrigerator car. At one 
time she headed the Food Research Lab- 
oratory with a staff of fifty-five men. 


GevERAL women engineers have shown 
themselves to be of an inventive turn of 
mind. Miss Edith Clarke, long an electri- 
cal engineer for General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady, had two inventions 
patented in connection with electrical 
power transmission. She has written a 
book, Circuit Analysis of Alternating 
Current Power Systems, for use as a text- 
book in engineering colleges and as a 
reference book for power system en- 
gineers, and is now at work on further 
volumes on this subject. Dr. Katharine 
Blodgett, also of General Electric Com- 
pany (known to AAUW as the 1945 


recipient of the Association’s Achieve- 
ment Award), has gained distinction as 
discoverer of a process for making non- 
reflecting glass. 

Miss Olive W. Dennis, well known re- 
search engineer for the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, invented an individually-oper- 
ated ventilator for use in coaches. Miss 
Margaret Ingels, mechanical engineer with 
Carrier Corporation of Syracuse, was 
responsible for an ingenious device called 
the “igloo,” used at the New York World’s 
Fair. Mrs. Elsie MacGill Soulsby was the 
first woman in the world to design and 
build a training plane. 


Tie: shortage of men trained as engineers, 
due to decreased college enrollment during 
the war, should furnish some opportuni- 
ties for careers for women in engineering. 
Advanced training in engineering is of 
great value to women in securing positions. 
The modern trend among many industrial 
employers is to require master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees from applicants for certain 
positions. In some instances a doctorate 
is a prerequisite for a woman, but for a 
man a master’s degree would suffice. 
However, notable gains for women en- 
gineers will cervainly be a result of the 
war, for war speeds up forces that have 
long been in operation. 

The handwriting on the wall warns 
that Russia may surpass the United 
States industrially within the next few 
decades, if her people continue to develop 
at the rate of these past years and the 
United States continues to utilize only 
a small part of its latent power. If in- 
dustry of this country is to maintain its 
position of leadership, we shall need to 
make use of all our ability and ingenuity. 
With the abilities of both men and 
women released, we women may make 
our maximum contribution in useful work, 
and help democracy to retain its place 
in the sun. 
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Letters to Congressmen 


by WALTER H. JUDD, Member of Congress from Minnesota 


It is commonly said that in a democ- 
racy, decisions are made by a majority 
of the people. Of course, that is not true. 
Decisions are made by a majority of those 
who make themselves heard — a very dif- 
ferent thing. 

Good citizenship includes persuading 
high-grade persons to run for _ public 
office, supporting them during campaigns 
and at the polls, and getting others to do 
likewise. For some it means willingness 
themselves to become candidates. 

But this is not enough. The good citi- 
zen must also make himself heard be- 
tween his trips to the ballot box, es- 
pecially on issues which develop after an 


election and were not debated in it. Events 
move too rapidly to permit waiting until 
every alternate November when views can 
be made known at the polls. 

At a time when so many powerful 
groups are organized to put pressure on 
Congress to serve their own ends, it is all 
the more important that your Representa- 
tives be kept informed on the thinking of 
those who have no personal axes to grind 
but desire only what they believe to be 
best for the general welfare. 

Here are some suggestions for making 
the direct expression of your views to 
your Congressman (or Congresswoman) 
most effective. 


Things your Congressman likes 


1 He likes to hear opinions from home 
and wants to be kept informed of 
conditions in the district. Base your letter 
on your own pertinent experiences and 
observations. 


2 If writing about a specific bill, de- 
scribe that bill by number or by its 
popular name. Your Congressman has 
thousands of bills before him in the course 
of a year and cannot always take time to 
figure out which one you are referring to. 


3 He likes intelligent, well-thought-out 
“ letters which present a definite posi- 
tion, even if he does not agree with it. 


Even more important and valuable to 

him is a concise statement of the 
reasons for your position. This is particu- 
larly true if you are writing about a field 
in which you have specialized knowledge. 
He has to vote on many matters with 
which he has had little or no first-hand 
experience. Some of the most valuable 
help he gets in making up his own mind 
comes from facts and arguments presented 
in letters from persons who really know 
what they are talking about. 


Members of Congress receive many, 


5 Short letters are almost always best. 
7 
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many letters each day and if a long one 
appears, it may not get as prompt a read- 
ing as a brief statement would. 


Letters should be timed to arrive while 
the issue is “‘alive.”’ If your Congress- 
man is a committee member, he will ap- 


preciate having your views while the bill 
is before him for study and action. 


7 A Congressman likes to know when 
he has done something of which 
you approve. He is quite as human as 
you. 


Things your Congressman does not like 


1 He does not like letters that merely 

“demand” or “‘insist”’ that he vote for 
or against a certain bill; or that tell him 
what you want him to vote for but not 
why. He has no way of knowing whether 
your reasons are good or bad, and he is not 
greatly influenced. 


He does not like to be threatened with 
promises of defeat at the next election. 


He does not like to be told how influ- 
ential the writer is in her own locality. 


He does not like to be asked to com- 
mit himself on a particular bill as the 
best means of achieving a desired end, 
until the committee in charge of the sub- 


ject has had a chance to hear the evidence 
and dig out all the pros and cons. 


He does not like form letters or letters 
which include excerpts from other 
letters on the same subject. 


6 He does not like to hear from people 
from other districts, except when the 
letter deals with a matter which is before a 
committee of which he is a member. Con- 
gressional courtesy makes him refer letters 
from non-constituents on other subjects 
to the proper persons anyway. 


7 He does not like to be deluged by 
letters from the same person on the 
same subject. Quality, not quantity, is 
what counts. 


LAWS IN THE MAKING 


A busy member of Congress has taken 
time out from important committee duties 
at the opening of one of the most fateful 
sessions of Congress, to advise AAUW 
members on how to write to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Why? Because he, 
with many other Senators and Represent- 
atives, believes that intelligent women 
of this country should play a greater part 
in shaping legislation. 

But even if you memorize Congressman 
Judd’s Do’s and Don’ts, you still cannot 
support or oppose legislation in the timely 

_and effective way that he suggests, unless 
you know something about the ins and 
outs of law-making. 


Following the course of a bill through 
the legislature can be a very interesting 
and absorbing pastime, if you understand 
the language used. Many AAUW members 
are veterans at this game, and readily 
recognize the implications of such terms 
as S. J. Res. or Conference Committee. 
For those who are not so familiar with the 
various steps involved in law-making, 
we define here the terms that will appear 
in discussions of the progress of legislation 
during the coming year — terms that are 
applicable to state as well as federal legis- 
lation. With these terms clearly in mind, 
anyone can follow the course of a measure 
across the checker-board of legislative 
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action, and recognize the implications of 
each move. 

For our purposes, we will begin with the 
statement that all legislative proposals 
before Congress are in the form of Bills 
and are designated H.R. when introduced 
in the House of Representatives and desig- 
nated S. when introduced in the Senate. 
Each bill is given a number in the order 
in which it is introduced; the numbers run 
consecutively during both sessions of a 
term of Congress, and start with number 1 
in each House, beginning with the first 
session. Public bills deal with general 
questions and become public laws if 
passed. Private bills are limited in Con- 
gress under the Reorganization Act and 
are unimportant for our purposes. All 
bills must be passed by both Houses and 
signed by the President before becoming 
law, except as explained later. 

A Resolution usually deals with the 
rules of either House and is designated 
H.Res. if introduced in the House and 
S.Res. if introduced in the Senate. 

A Joint Resolutionis designated H.J.Res. 
or S.J.Res. Such a resolution requires the 
approval of both Houses and the signature 
of the President to become law. It has the 
same force and effect as a bill, but usually 
deals with such limited matters as abroga- 
tion of a treaty, or designation of a special 
day for which the President is requested 
to issue a proclamation, such as Arbor 
Day, Armistice Day, etc. A Joint Resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution does not need the President’s 
signature, but goes to the Secretary of 
State to be transmitted to the states for 
ratification. 

A Concurrent Resolution is used to ex- 
press the sentiments of both Houses but 
does not require the signature of the Presi- 
dent and does not have any effect as a 
law. Such a resolution is designated 
H.Con.Res. or $.Con.Res. and is usually 
designed to convey congratulations to 
another country on a special anniversary 
or to express the public policy of the Con- 
gress in regard to certain matters. 

All bills, when introduced on the floor 


of either the House or the Senate, are 
referred to Committee automatically. 
That is, each bill goes to a designated 
committee depending on its content. 
The Reorganization Act established spe- 
cific committees and gave each authority 
over certain subjects. 

Thousands of bills are introduced each 
year, but the majority are never referred 
out of the committee and “die” there at 
the adjournment of the last session of a 
Congress. A bill is not acted upon by the 
committee until interested persons are 
given an opportunity to appear and be 
heard either in support of or in opposition 
to the bill. 

These opportunities to be heard are an 
integral part of our legislative process and 
are known as hearings. The committee 
announces its hearings ahead of time 
(from one day to several weeks) and may 
itself ask certain persons to appear and 
give testimony. Persons who are interested 
may request to be heard, and the request 
is usually granted. When time will not 
permit everyone to be heard, however, 
those who do not appear may always sub- 
mit written statements which will be con- 
sidered by the committee and incorporated 
in the printed record of the hearings. 

After the committee has thoroughly 
discussed a bill, the committee meets in a 
closed or executive session and makes its 
decision based on the hearings. It then 
makes a written report of its decision, 
with recommendations, and the bill is 
reported out of Committee. If the com- 
mittee cannot agree, then a minority may 
issue a dissenting or minority report to be 
printed along with the majority report, or 
if the committee does not like the bill, 
it may fail to make any report at all. In 
such cases, as indicated above, the bill 
dies. However, in the House there is what 
is known as a Calendar of Motions to 
Discharge Committees — that is, to dis- 
charge committees from consideration of 
bills it has refused to consider or upon 
which it has refused to report. If 218 Rep- 
resentatives sign a petition, a bill must be 
brought out of the committee for consid- 
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eration on the floor and the House then 
votes to take it up. These motions are not 
permitted until a bill has been in the 
committee for thirty days. 

When a bill is reported out of a com- 
mittee in the House, it is then referred to 
the House as a whole for a vote. This 
gives all members an opportunity to study 
the bill and the committee report. 

The time of reporting a bill out of com- 
mittee and bringing it to the floor for a 
vote cannot always be anticipated by the 
public or even by members of Congress. 
If the issue is a controversial one, the usual 
tactics of the favoring side are to line up 
its forces, report the bill out, and try to 
get an immediate vote from the floor be- 
fore the opposition can rally its strength. 
The opposition then may play a delaying 
game by introducing amendments from 
the floor. 

These amendments may completely 
change the original legislation. For ex- 
ample, in 1939 when the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was presented on the floor 
of the House for a vote, between 200 and 
300 amendments were offered within three 
days. This is, of course, an extreme ex- 
ample, but it gives an idea of the rapidity 
with which the entire nature of a bill can 
be altered. Consequently, groups inter- 
ested in a piece of legislation must often 
act on very short notice, or not at all. 

After voting from the floor, the House 
refers the bill to the Senate for action. The 
Senate automatically refers it to the ap- 
propriate committee, which holds its own 
hearings. The committee either changes 
the bill by amendments or reports it out 
without any changes. It must then be 
voted upon by the Senate as a whole. If 
amendments are introduced by the com- 
mittee or from the floor, or if, as finally 
passed by the Senate, the bill is in any way 
changed from the form in which it was 
sent from the House, it must then be sent 
back to the House. 

If the House refuses to accept the 
changes, the bill is then sent to a Con- 
ference Committee, made up of members 
appointed from both Houses who confer 


and try to reach a compromise which will 
be acceptable to both Houses. When the 
conferees reach an agreement, a Confer- 
ence Report is written and a new draft of 
the bill embodying the conference changes 


is written. This report may be rejected by. 


one or both Houses. If rejected by either 
or both, the bill is reeommitteed and new 
conferees are appointed who again try to 
work out an acceptable compromise. Con- 
ferees can, and often do, rewrite the bill 
in such a manner that it amounts to an 
entirely new bill, differing from both 
House and Senate versions. When finally 
voted upon by both Houses, the bill is 
considered passed. 

It then goes to the President for his 
signature. If the President is opposed to 
the bill, he signs it and adds the word 
Disapproved. This is a veto. If the House 
and Senate then vote in favor of the bill 
by a two-thirds majority of those present, 
it becomes a law over the President’s veto. 

Under the Constitution, the President is 
allowed ten days, excluding Sundays, in 
which to sign or veto a bill sent from Con- 
gress. If he does not sign within the ten 
days, it becomes a law anyway if Congress 
has not yet adjourned. If Congress ad- 
journs before the end of the ten-day pe- 
riod, the bill does not become a law if the 
President fails to sign it. This is known as 
a pocket veto. 

This legislative procedure has been set 
forth as starting in the House. A similar 
procedure would be followed with a bill 
first introduced or first considered in the 
Senate. 

All that has been said here about the 
steps by which a bill becomes a law, and 
the necessity of home support, is applica- 
ble not only to federal but also to state 
legislative sessions. 

The state of Wisconsin, like many other 
states, has a Women’s Legislative Coun- 
cil whose job it is to keep the citizens in- 
formed of state legislative matters during 
legislative sessions and help develop legis- 
lation between sessions. 

In a recent bulletin of the Wisconsin 
Council, a state legislator made the follow- 
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ing statement to the women of Wisconsin: 


Much of the blame for the enactment of bad 
legislation or the failure to pass good legislation 
should fall on the shoulders of the “people 
back home” rather than on their elected repre- 
sentatives. ... 

The problems which face any representative 
of the people in this day and age are so numer- 
ous and complicated that it is almost impos- 
sible for a legislator to acquaint himself with 
all the ramifications of each problem in the 
short time allotted to him. He must, perforce, 
depend on his advisors. Being a good politician, 
as a rule, he keeps one ear to the ground for the’ 
sentiment back home. . . . 

When the voters come to the realization of 
the fact that what goes on in Madison and 
Washington affects the lives of all of us, when 
they realize that pending bills become laws 
that affect our welfare and our pocketbooks, 
many of the problems of legislation, including 
the ever present one of lobbyists, will be solved. 


The fact that groups and individuals do 
affect the shaping and passage of a bill, 
and are frequently looked to for assistance 
by Congressmen, is further evidenced by 
the language of the Committee Report 
on the Reorganization of Congress. This 
report, commenting on the Reorganiza- 
tion Act which, as passed, included the 
so-called Lobbying Act, classifies three 
types of lobbyists, the first two being the 
ones which Congress felt it advisable to 


regulate. The third — which would in- 
clude the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women — is described as follows: 


There is a third class of entirely honest and 
respectable representatives of business, pro- 
fessional, and philanthropic organizations who 
come to Washington openly and frankly to 
express their views for and against legislation, 
many of whom serve a useful and perfectly 
legitimate purpose in expressing the views and 
interpretations of their (organizations) with 
respect to legislation which concerns them. 
(Senate Committee Report No. 1400 to accom- 
pany S. 2177, 79th Congress, 2nd Session.) 


Most of the states also have enacted 
state lobbying laws. Between sessions of 
the legislature the legislators often request 
groups to appear before State Legislative 
Councils and present their views on legis- 
lation. The object is to improve the state 
legislative standards and give the people 
legislation which will be most beneficial 
to the greatest number of citizens. At 
both the state and federal level the suc- 
cess of this procedure depends on the ac- 
tive participation of individuals and 
groups who have no political or financial 
ax to grind. 

Marsori£E L. TeMpLe 


Legislative Program Associate 
and 
Status of Women Associate 


To Buy Freedom 


Let us realize now and always that our freedom can’t 
be bought with a checkbook; that everlasting, individual 
effort is the only thing we can depend on; that the only 
road to correction is through the ballot box. 


— Hamilton Holt 





How democratic 


are our universities? 


by DOROTHY L. ARNOLD 


Today colleges and universities are 
overwhelmed with the veteran enrollment. 
Yet now is the time to plan ahead; we 
must look now to the day when universi- 
ties and colleges will have a student body 
made up of an age and interest group 
similar to the one we knew before the war. 
No longer will we have an age range of 
sixteen to thirty-two, as we found it at 
Antioch College last year, nor will a grop- 
ing high school graduate be studying in 
classes with the veteran who is earnestly 
striving to finish school in the shortest 
possible time in order to begin his chosen 
career. We should be making preparations 
to improve our institutions of higher 
learning, even though tangible results 
may not be possible for a number of years. 
This interim period is an appropriate 
time for planning and making necessary 
adjustments in our schools to meet the 
needs of today’s young people. 

The Six Year Record, published in the 


The author has looked at young people’s activi- 
ties from a variety of viewpoints — as graduate 
counselor in a large freshman dormitory, as 
YWCA staff member, as adviser on educational 
and leisure-time activities of occupants of war 
housing projects, and as Red Cross club director 
in the Pacific Theatre during the war. She is now 
associate personnel director at Antioch College, 
assisting in Antioch’s cooperative work-study 
program — and has recently accepted the chair- 
manship of the local AAUW Education Com- 
mittee. This article is based on a study, Socio- 
Economic Background as Related to Uni- 
versity Achievement, made by Miss Arnold at 


the University of Indiana shortly before the war. 
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last Spring Journal, stated, the “preoc- 
cupation with the influx of veterans has 
meant that the woman student is pushed 
into the background.” These . women 
students, however, had their problems 
before the war. Many of them were not 
able to participate fully in the campus 
life because of undue social stratification 
in the campus society. This stratification 
closely paralleled the groupings found in 
the communities from which the students 
came. It resulted in disallowing girls 
whose socio-economic background lacked 
status in the campus community from 
positions of leadership in campus activi- 
ties. 

In a study by this writer, made before 
the war, which dealt with 1625 women 
students at Indiana University, it was 
determined that the ability of students 
from the various socio-economic groups to 
achieve success depended upon the type 
of campus activity in which they were 
engaged: social, academic, or extra-cur- 
ricular. In academic achievement there 
was very little correlation with the socio- 
economic background. The data showed 
that 31 percent of the professional men’s 
daughters and 30 percent of the skilled 
workers’ daughters received grade point 
averages of 2.0 or better. 

On the other hand, there was a definite 
relationship between socio-economic back- 
ground and the success of these women 
students in securing positions of leader- 
ship on campus. At the university studied, 
merit points are given for campus offices, 
with a limit of 100 points per student. 
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It was found that 32 percent of the 
women students from professional and 
big business families had acquired twenty 
or more activity points, while only 4 per- 
cent of the daughters of unskilled workers 
had been able to attain such a high per- 
centage of activity credits. Opportunities 
for leadership in campus activities play 
an important part in many a student’s 
career. It is a shameful reflection on our 
universities if these activities are geared 
only for the wealthier social classes. 
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Turning to sororities, the correlation 
between social groups and sorority mem- 
bership is obvious. 

So much depends upon whether or not 
a girl is “organized.” If she does not join 
a Greek letter organization, many activi- 
ties are closed to her — activities which 
are not duplicated elsewhere on the cam- 
pus. 

Leadership training is vital and should 
be considered part of the university pro- 
gram. The world of today needs young 
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people who are capable of becoming public 
administrators and intelligent executives. 
If book-learning is all some of these women 
are receiving in their four years at the 
university, then we are failing to ac- 
complish the full purpose for which insti- 
tutions of higher learning are designed. 

From other data in the above-men- 
tioned study it is evident that women 
students from the lower socio-economic 
groups are more vocationally minded than 
are those who come from the professional 
and big business groups. Their courses 
frequently tend to be in the fields of home 
economics, business administration or 
education, rather than in arts and science. 

If this is a true picture, then why not 
train for leadership within the voca- 
tional fields? With considerably less 
emphasis on the strictly social sororities 
and more on the interest-centered club 
groups, a healthier student community 
would develop. 

Many of the women students in the 
less-privileged socio-economic groups do 
not have opportunities to become leaders 
before entering. Rarely are these students 
from upper middle-class communities; but 
more frequently they come from either 
the most rural sections or the crowded 
metropolitan areas where their families 
are hard-working citizens with relatively 


little time to become active in community 
life. The young women themselves may 
have attended a small one-room school- 
house or a tremendous overcrowded city 
high school; in either case they have had 
little opportunity for the type of leader- 
ship open to students in the right kind of 
campus activities. 

These conclusions, of course, apply 
more to the large state university than 
to the small college. In institutions where 
there are no sororities, many of the dif- 
ficulties mentioned fade away. Yet similar 
undemocratic emphases on the social 
persist even in the private colleges. Such 
conditions should not be tolerated in a 
country which prides itself on being a 
progressive democracy, especially where 
its institutions of higher learning are 
concerned. 

These weaknesses of the social and 
extra-curricular programs on our univer- 
sity campuses ought to be examined and 
remedied wherever possible. If a tendency 
is found to limit participation in campus 
activities to students of a certain socio- 
economic level, then adjustments must be 
made. A wider range of activities might 
be offered, and some of the strictly social 
groupings eliminated. Not until the needs 
of all its women students are met will an 
institution be fulfilling its obligations. 


Democracy, A Humane Spirit 


To be fully effective as representative government, democracy 
must cause its spirit of mutuality to run deep in the family, to 
permeate the playgrounds of youth, to reach high in the church, 
and to inform the humblest processes of livelihood. The school, 
since it is for all children, becomes the fecund common center from 
which radiate, as spokes from the hub, both morale and method 
to inform the whole cultural life of the group. In very truth, then, 
democracy is no dogma to be set as a form by some, and rever- 
enced as a pattern by others; but it is a humane spirit to be no- 


where neglected with impunity. 


— Report of the U. S. Educational Mission to Germany 
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The transfer of one gram of radium from 
Paris to Clairvivre and the care with 
which it was hidden from the Nazis during 
the French occupation is a story that holds 
special interest for AAUW members. For 
the Association, just at the end of World 
War I, contributed toward the gift of 
this radium for Madame Marie Curie, and 
toward the research in which it has been 
used. 

It was in 1919, when the prohibitive 
cost of radium and the limitations imposed 
upon research in Europe during the war 
had almost brought to a standstill the 
work of Marie Curie, that her American 
friends came to her rescue. An appeal was 
made for funds to help this distinguished 
scholar continue her work. 

Amounts contributed by the AAUW 
branches throughout the country and by 
scores of other friends of scientific en- 
deavor allowed the purchase of one gram 
of radium. The balance of $56,000, re- 
maining after that purchase, was placed 
in a trust fund in this country, and Mme. 
Curie was to receive the income from this 
trust during her lifetime. 

The American committee which had as- 
sisted in raising the fund was not com- 
pletely disbanded; in October 1928 Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney, originator of the 
plan for the fund, wrote to one of the com- 
mittee members that Mme. Curie had not 
used the money for personal luxuries ex- 
cept to “put in a bathroom in her old 
apartment.” She reported that the money 


a gram of radium 


happened to the American women’s 


gift to Marie Curie during the war 


had been used to carry on some important 
experimental work in Mme. Curie’s lab- 
oratory. 

The committee at this time voted unani- 
mously to ask the American Association 
of University Women to undertake the 
disposition of the income of the fund when 
Mme. Curie herself should no longer need 
it. The Association accepted the trust, 
with the understanding that the income 
should be paid after Mme. Curie’s death 
to her daughter, Irene Joliot-Curie, as 
long as she continued to work with the 
gram of radium presented to her mother. 
Further use of the income was to be de- 
termined by the directors of the Associa- 
tion. 

Irene Joliot-Curie received her doc- 
torate from the University of Paris and 
became professor of physics at the Sor- 
bonne. As she had been working with her 
mother for fifteen years, she was prepared 
to continue the research when the in- 
structions of the American committee 
were carried out upon the death of Mme. 
Curie. 

When a second world war broke out, 
AAUW was cut off from news of Irene 
Joliot-Curie and the use of the radium. 
At the outset of the war, it was rumored 
that the radium had been appropriated 
by the Nazis. 

Then, late in 1946, a letter from Irene 
Joliot-Curie, in answer to inquiries con- 
cerning her welfare and the use of the 
radium and income from the trust fund, 
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told the story of the radium and the 
Joliot-Curie family during the difficult 
years of war and occupation. The letter, 
as translated from the original French, is 
quoted below: 


The gram of radium (10 tubes of 100 mg.) 
offered by the American women to Marie 
Curie was used at the Institute of Radium in 
the work of Marie Curie and various other 
workers; my husband and I used a little in 1933 
for our work on positive electrons. After the 
death of Marie Curie, we were assured of the 
scientific use of these tubes of radium for our 
own work and for that of our students. We have 
combined five of the tubes to make one large 
tube of radium mixed with beryllium which 
serves as a source of neutrons; this source is 
very useful for experiments on neutrons and for 
producing small quantities of artificial radio- 
active elements. The other tubes are always 
used as a source of Gamma rays. —~ 

At the time of the evacuation of Paris, in 
1940, we left by automobile, taking with us a 
certain number of precious objects, some gold 
and some platinum in particular, belonging to 
our laboratories, and the gram of radium. 
Naturally, the radium was unusually heavy, 
for it was contained in a box lined with a very 
thick layer of lead to lessen the danger from 
radiation. We stopped at the health resort of 
Clairvivre in Dordogne where we vacationed 
about two months, then we returned to Paris, 
leaving, in the greatest secrecy, the precious 
objects and the radium at Clairvivre, where 
they were concealed in a small cement cellar 
located at some distance from the principal 
buildings. We did not wish to have them 
placed in a strong-box, for the Germans would 
have had the idea of opening it. 

About a year later, I obtained a permit to go 
to a zone in southern France for the purpose of 
gathering the scientific apparatus that we had 
removed to Clermont-Ferrand. I took ad- 
vantage of this to go to Clairvivre to find the 
gram of radium and the other objects we left 
there. Mr. Joliot not having been authorized 
to leave the zone occupied by the Germans, I 
was accompanied by two employees from the 
laboratories. Naturally, we didn’t have any 
auto; we expressed to Paris the heaviest ma- 
terial and we returned by train loaded down 
with baggage consisting of various apparatus 
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and the precious objects, particularly the 
radium in its heavy lead container. At the 
station in Paris, there wasn’t a single vehicle 
to take all this. We telephoned to the labora- 
tory and someone came to get us with a push- 
cart on which we piled up all our treasures. It 
was thus that the radium was returned to the 
laboratory. 

The income from the Marie Curie Radium 
Fund was very useful to us before the war in 
facilitating our scientific work. It also was to 
me a great help during two trips I had to make 
to Switzerland during the war: six months — 
from November 1942 to May 1943 —for 
reasons of health, then three months — from 
June to September 1944— when I had to 
leave to place my children in a shelter while 
my husband was concealed by the Parisian 
underground; during the last journey, my 
seventeen-year-old daughter, my twelve-year- 
old son, and I went by way of the mountains of 
Jura with the help of members of the resistance 
groups with whom my husband was working. 
During these two trips, I was helped gladly by 
the good friends we have in Switzerland, but 
my life and that of my children was greatly 
facilitated by the arrival of money procured 
from the Marie Curie Radium Fund — $2,000 
sent in 1948 upon the request of Mrs. W. B. 
Meloney, and $1,000 sent later by the trustees. 
(Naturally, one could not have French money 
sent.) 

Actually, I was in charge of the Curie Labo- 
ratory of the Institute of Radium and Mr. 
Joliot was in charge of the Laboratory of 
Nuclear Chemistry of the College of France; 
both of us also worked for the realization of the 
atomic energy piles which we wished to de- 
velop for peaceful purposes. 

This didn’t leave much time for us to do sci- 
entific research but at least we directed nu- 
merous works in our two laboratories, once 
again in full activity and in constant touch 
with each other; our employees do at times 
part of their work in one of the two laboratories 
and part in the other. The recruiting of young 
scientific workers having been stopped during 
the occupation, we don’t have a sufficient 
number of scientific research persons, but we 
strongly hope that in a few years radioactivity 
and nuclear physics will again be in full swing 
in France. 









the exhibition spiral =. 


There’s a good deal of the spacious 
firmament about exhibitions; they keep 
on widening. 

The Association has now presented on 
the national circuit nearly 600 showings 
of exhibitions, and branches have assem- 
bled about 700 more. Our total exhibition 
attendance has been 762,000; last year’s 
attendance was 200,000. 

Exhibitions may mean simply, “Re- 
fresh thy people on their toilsome way.” 
But that does not take into account the 
exhibition’s spiral. To show the outward 
curve in its community relationship, this 
story of branch use of exhibitions begins 
with some exhibitions of local importance, 
continues with projects for children and 
youth, and goes into work for the city — 
the city art association, collection, con- 
test, symposium, festival, institute. All the 
text is quoted from branch art reports of 
May 1947. The distribution (unplanned) 
takes in both palm and pine, and the 
narrative could be cut for radio with a 
background of music. 


Local exhibitions 


Fairmont, Minnesota, branch member- 
ship, 49. Our main project was a two-week 
showing of the AAUW Wanda Gag ex- 
hibition. It was sponsored and shown by 
the Junior Group; presented at eight 
places, the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, 
the branch meeting, at the three grade 
schools, the high school, and the public 
library. Our estimated attendance was 
about 2,000. 

We feel the exhibition was a great suc- 
cess. Miss G&ag was brought up in a 
neighboring county and adults as well as 
children will now know of her life and 
work. (1) : 
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Albany, New York, branch membership, 
320; arts enrollment, 75. Our community 
project was an exhibition of paintings by 
the foremost Federalist painter and citi- 
zen of Albany, Ezra Ames, 1795-1836. (2) 


Ketchikan, Alaska, branch 68, arts 51. 
We are working toward the preservation 
and beautification of a Totem Pole Park 
at Saxman, near Ketchikan, and trying 
to interest other civic groups in this as 
a city-wide project. In February an Alas- 
kan Arts and Crafts exhibition was held, 
the first of its kind in Ketchikan. Arts 
and Crafts Club, Incorporated, and other 
organizations assisted us. We had over 
200 exhibitors and over 2,000 people at- 
tended. We took a silver offering of $259 
and our expenses were $47. This is to be a 
yearly event, either as an AAUW project 
or by forming an Arts and Crafts Club, 
since the venture is really of too great 
a scope for one group. . . . We consider 
this one of our most successful years and 
our only difficulty is that there are only 
seven days in a week. (3) 


Seattle, Washington, branch 256. Our 
branch is sponsoring an exhibition of 
thirty pictures selected from the Chil- 
dren’s Creative School of the Seattle 
Music and Art Foundation. This project 
was sent out on a state traveling circuit 
and will stay in each of seven towns for 
two weeks. (4) 


Charleston, South Carolina, branch 65, 
arts 40. We are beginning to sponsor some 
exhibitions in cooperation with Gibbs 
Art Gallery. One in arts and crafts was 
secured through the New Orleans Branch 
and Newcomb College: examples of the 
college work in pottery, weaving, pho- 
tography, painting, and silk screen. An- 
other, coming through the Denver Branch 
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and the Art Department of the Denver 
Public Schools, presented art work of the 
Denver schools; attendance at the latter 
was 3,200, of which nearly 2,000 were 
adults. (5) 


Burlingame-San Mateo-Hillsborough, 
California, branch 479. In planning this 
exhibition of Peninsula artists, the branch 
wished to give local artists, especially 
young artists, an opportunity to display 
their works and to give the people of the 
community an opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with the artists in their midst. 

As there is no permanent local gallery 
and as the last local art exhibition was 
held seven years ago, there has been little 
opportunity for our Peninsula artists to 
become known in their own community. 
One reason for the dearth of local exhibi- 
tions has been the lack of an adequate 
place. We were almost stopped before 
we started by this lack, but when Hoover 
School was offered to us (rent free) we 
decided to improvise our own gallery. In 
addition to hanging pictures on the walls 
of auditorium and hall we had panels built 
for the middle of the auditorium, which 
greatly increased hanging space. 

We had committees for publicity, corre- 
spondence, catalogues, entrants, hostesses, 
house, construction, hanging, screening 
— about 200 members in all — and a gen- 
eral chairman. All labor and some con- 
struction work, printing, paper, and mime- 
ographing were donated; the branch car- 
ried all the expenses, including insurance. 
The tremendous labor of hanging 300 
pictures (paintings, etchings, and wood- 
blocks) was done by husbands of mem- 
bers. The press and photographers were 
sincerely cooperative; news pages instead 
of society page! Sales came about through 
this exhibition; 5,000 people attended 
during the three days. Artists (we found 
100) are talking about forming an asso- 
ciation and people have said that an ex- 
hibition room will be necessary when we 
have a new Recreation Center. A scrap- 
book of procedure may be borrowed from 
the Associate in Arts. (6) 
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Children’s art 


Gainesville, Florida, branch 90. A coun- 
ty-wide exhibition of children’s work was 
planned for Hallowe’en, to provide crea- 
tive and constructive work for children at 
a time when they were likely to become in- 
terested in destructive Hallowe’en pranks, 
Merchants cooperated in giving prizes and 
one merchant gave the use of his exten- 
sive show windows. Children, parents and 
merchants express a hope for the Hal- 
lowe’en exhibition to become a yearly 
event. The Committee on Creative Arts 
in the Gainesville Branch stands for: 


1. More and better art training for all the 
school children of Florida. 


2. More handicraft training program for 
adults as well as children. (Florida needs 
to develop more original types of handi- 
crafts.) 


3. More extensive city planning programs to 
end the state slums and sub-standard hous- 
ing conditions. (7) 


Arlington, Virginia, branch 99, arts 15. 
Our Children’s Art Fair in May invited 
entries from all over the county and of- 
fered three summer scholarships at the 
Children’s Art Center in Washington, 
D. C. (8) 


Ann Arbor-Ypsilanti, branch 591, arts 
343. The Art Study Group of 23 members 
has collected and mounted over a period 
of seven years about 3,000 fine color re- 
productions and prints and acquired a 
projector and is evolving an art education 
project in the Ann Arbor public elemen- 
tary schools and the university elementary 
school..Special material is worked up to 
coordinate with the work of individual 
grades. For example, third grades were 
studying primitive cultures: Indians, jun- 
gles, Eskimos, etc. Another third grade 
was studying Latin America, so an exhi- 
bition of Mexican and South American art 
was shown and a talk given about the pic- 
tures and artists. This was also done with 
Dutch Art, Colonial American, Chines? 
art, and with transportation. Each group 
is taken individually. Interest and re- 
sponse is best in small groups. 
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We have been trying to persuade more 
members to give the gallery talks, but so 
many will do any amount of preliminary 
work, but do not like to talk in public 
—even to children. We four who talk 
have been able to go to only three schools 
so far, as our individual time is limited 
by the fact that we all have small children 
and many demands on us. This week an 
exhibition and talk was even requested 
by one of the university sorority houses 
as part of their cultural programs, and 
this was given. We have also been asked 
to tell of our project over the radio. 

The cost has been very small — proba- 
bly $10.00 so far. 

About 500 children have seen our twelve 
exhibitions this year so far, and we expect 
to show them to as many more before 
the school year ends. By working during 
the summer we will have several more 
exhibitions organized and ready when 
school opens in the fall. (9) 


College students 


Tampa, Florida, branch 104. The creative 
arts committee sponsored a project for 
original work upon a religious theme in 
poetry, short story, art, music, and drama 
among students of the University of 
Tampa; all students eligible, $50 in 
prizes. (10) 


Tallahassee, Florida, branch 95, arts 
25. The branch supported a project for 
the creation of original work by Florida 
State University students; no prizes, but 
a $50 budget; 50 students took part in 
the dance program, arts and crafts were 
shown on the campus for several days, 
the writing was published in a special 
issue of Distaff, the college literary maga- 
zine. (11) 


City art association 


Fresno, California, branch 460, arts 220. 
We have eleven art classes for members 
and three community projects: 

1, Forming as the Art Council for Fresno: a 


group of fifteen members representing all 
art interests in the community 


2. Circulating petitions for an art center in the 
Old County Library when we get our new 
library 

3. Sponsoring for the public our Art League 
Show of Local Artists in May. (12) 


Hayward, California, branch 91. A local 
exhibition assembled for the community 
received excellent publicity; 500 people 
came and prize money was contributed by 
the Rotary, Lions, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and AAUW. The cpportunity for 
artists to meet led shortly to the found- 
ing of the Hayward Art Association. (13) 


Marshalltown, Iowa, branch 83. The 
Central Iowa Art Association, which be- 
gan under our sponsorship, became inde- 
pendent this year; it has 300 family mem- 
berships, a gallery, studio, and classes 
of its own. Our bringing “Only Yesterday, 
Series II”’ was the last feature in getting 
the group off to independence. (14) 


Franklin, Indiana, branch 51, arts 18. 
We have, together with Tri Kappa and 
Psi Iota Xi, set about the founding of 
the Franklin Art Association for the pur- 
pose of bringing more exhibitions before 
the public. Each organization is responsi- 
ble for bringing two during the year. (15) 


San Pedro, California, branch 140. The 
community arts project, initiated last 
year by the AAUW as Art Patrons of 
San Pedro, had three phases: a local chil- 
dren’s exhibition; a purchase prize exhibi- 
tion of California art with the prize picture 
awarded to a junior high school; another 
picture from the local annual bought for 
the high school; prizes to the local Writers 
Guild in poetry, prose and drama. If the 
prize drama is sufficiently well written the 
Theatre Arts Association, which we are 
also assisting, will produce it in 1948. Cash 
on hand amounts to $1,050. (16) 


Civic collection 


Emmetsburg, Iowa, branch 35, arts 
(open) 58. Our Civic Collection now con- 
tains 37 paintings chosen from the local 
annuals of the past nine years; 600 people 
from our population of 3,400 attended the 
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1946-47 annual. One of the earlier mem- 
bers of our group — a veteran now — has 
just finished his third year at the Minne- 
apolis Art Institute with two awards of 
honor. (17) 


Civic art contest 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, branch 211, 
arts 13. The branch art project of the year 
is a city-wide art contest entitled “Our 
Bethlehem.” Bethlehem is an historic city 
so we have tied up the historic legend 
with art for the interest of the many who 
are new in town. The subject is of such 
general interest we were given three 
broadcasts over the radio. 

Drawings or paintings had to deal with 
some phase of Bethlehem life or-activity, 
past or present. Work could be in any 
medium and of any size but had to be 
strictly original. Contestants from the 
fifth school grade, college students, and 
all adults are eligible. 

The thing which made the contest such 
a success was the choosing of a good com- 
mittee. As chairman, we chose the editor 
of the city paper, the best known artist 
in the city, the art supervisor of the city 
schools, and the heads of the art depart- 
ments at Lehigh University and Moravian 
College. For the broadcasts we brought 
in two students from the private Catholic 
schools and public schools respectively, 
an art teacher, a college student, the best 
known local historian, the president of 
the AAUW, and the art chairman. Two 
buildings will be necessary for the ex- 
hibition. Then we have invited all out- 
of-town judges of considerable experience 
to do the judging. AAUW furnished $50 
toward the awards and the newspaper $25. 

When the pictures have been judged we 
will hold a meeting in a public auditorium 
for presentation of the awards, display of 
the winning pictures, and a talk on “how 
a judge evaluates a picture.” 

From all reports so far, the work is of 
high calibre. Since the subject matter is 
anything having to do with Bethlehem, 
past, present or future, and any medium, 


the exhibition will undoubtedly be of great 
interest to the public. The city library 
has agreed to remove everything from all 
its walls and to have the college and adult 
work shown there, and the YWCA is 
showing all other work. 

The newspaper publicity has come from 
our art contest committee, but has been 
generously accepted as sent in, and pub- 
lished in full every time. 

The exhibition is coming along; 3,900 
people to see it the first two weeks. One 
little boy spent several hours sitting be- 
fore a certain painting which appealed to 
him because “It was mysterious, and sad 
and beautiful.”” When I told the artist 
how much the child enjoyed it, she said: 
“Find the child and I will give it to him.” 

The editor of our local newspaper has 
said: “Have it again next year and we'll 
contribute more money to it.” AAUW 
alone could not build an art museum 
here, but with our other art lovers in the 
city, who knows? (18) 


Civic art panel 


Shreveport, Louisiana, branch 113. We 
presented a panel discussion of the subject, 
““How Shreveport Meets the Artistic 
Needs of the Community.” Participating 
were a musician and teacher of speech and 
dramatics, a commercial artist, the direc- 
tor of arts and crafts for the Shreveport 
Recreation Department, and the super- 
visor of public school art for Caddo Par- 
ish. The discussion was very interesting 
and quite critical of the city. However, 
one was well aware of the cultural growth 
of Shreveport in the past twenty years, 
especially in the fields of art, music and 
dramatics. (19) 


Scranton, Pennsylvania, branch 199, arts 
6. On a March evening at the Chamber of 
Commerce Auditorium, our Creative Arts 
Committee presented an exhibition of 
American Primitives, rare books and mu- 
sical instruments and a program on “Liv- 
ing Creatively”; the topics were art, 
music, drama, and religion in creative 
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living and for the last talk “‘Scranton’s 
Challenge.” We are proud of the work 
being done by “City Beautiful,” an 
outgrowth of our arts group of a few 
years back. (20) 


Art Festival 


Searles Lake Branch, Trona, California, 
branch 35. Trona Festival of Arts, March 
14-16, 1947, at Trona Unified School: This 
adventure of a four-day event for the 
community has taught us a great many 
things, some of which we may be able to 
pass on to other small communities wish- 
ing to have an Art Festival or Institute for 
the first time. Nothing like this had ever 
been done in Trona before and I, as chair- 
man of the event, “plunged in where 
angels feared to tread.” 


OutsipE ExuIsBITIONs, SLIDE TALKS, AND 
MovIEs: 


AAUW Traveling Exhibitions: Goya, 
Abramowitz, and Wanda Gag 

Pan American Union, Division of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation: Woodcuts from 
Argentina, Ecuador, Peru, and Uru- 
guay 

Museum of Modern Art, New York: 
Slide talks: Painters of America (1670- 
1945) and Child Development through 
Art 

University of California, University Ex- 
tension: Masterpieces of Painting, Por- 
traits of Men, Women; Pictures of Ani- 
mals and Marines and Related Subjects 
(colored reproductions from Renais- 
sance to present) 

Department of Visual Instruction, Univer- 
sity of California: Movies: A.B.C. of 
Puppetry, Arts and Crafts of Mexico, 
Pottery Making, Modern Lithographer, 
Silversmithing, Symphony Orchestra, 
Tschaikowsky 

International Theatrical and Television 
Corporation of the West: Movies: Mask 
Making (Bufano), Dances of the Na- 
tions, Songs of the Nations, Walter 
Damrosch, Making a Monotype, Li- 
noleum Block Printing, Lucite Carving 


Community ExHIBITIONS: 
Painting: oil, water color, and pastels 
Sculpture, ceramics and fine china 
Drawing 
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Block printing: linoleum, wood 
Etching 
Photography 
Leatherwork 
Metal work 
Sewing 
Crocheting 
Knitting 


CHILDREN’S EXHIBITION 


Now this Festival was to be a commu- 
nity project, something to be participated 
in by as many people as possible. We felt 
that some people are frightened by the 
word “art” and so plotted to have a spe- 
cial program each evening to draw people 
of varied interests. We hoped to interest 
each person in Trona and surrounding 
communities in at least one or two things, 
draw them to our Festival, and there in- 
spire them either to study or to do some- 
thing creative themselves in the future. 

This desert community (population 
876; 1,500 in area) is a place where a great 
many people are inclined to vegetate. . . . 
“There’s nothing to do in Trona!”” You 
can be sure that many of us find too much 
to do in Trona, but it was our hope that 
we could help these other people find an 
outlet for some hidden talent or even, 
perhaps, yearning, and thus revitalize 
themselves. 

So we specialized in music for the first 
night, having much local talent, a movie 
short on Symphony Orchestra and one on 
Tschaikowsky, plus the slide talk from 
the Museum of Modern Art on Child 
Development through Art. 

Friday night we presented the Art of 
the Dance, again employing local talent 
and movies on Songs and Dances of the 
Nations, Arts and Crafts of Mexico, and 
the Museum of Modern Art slide talk 
on Painters of America. 

Saturday afternoon we had a special 
program for children, with the Girl Scouts 
acting as hostesses. There were violin 
pieces by three of the local violin 
teacher’s pupils, movies on ABC of Pup- 
petry, an example of puppeteering by 
three boys and their piano accompanist, 
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movie on Dances of the Nations, then 
the local dancing teacher’s pupils demon- 
strated several types of dancing. Follow- 
ing the dancing, two more types of puppet 
shows, one by two small boys using hand 
puppets, the other by two clever adults. 
This was elaborate, entailing the use of 
phonograph records for each of the follow- 
ing acts: Peter and the Wolf, Singing 
Cowboy, Mickey Mouse, and Hilda, who 
played the piano and invited the audience 
to join in singing “God Bless America.” 
(Movies on pottery making and linoleum 
block printing were made available to the 
school this Monday.) 

Saturday night we devoted primarily 
to drama. We had one of the puppetry 
movies again, one on mask-making, and 
the one on the Arts and Crafts of Mexico. 
The Desert Players presented a short 
comedy, and a tragic poem. 

Sunday the Girl Scout Chorus presented 
“The Child Speaks” from the stage of 
the auditorium as a final highlight. 

The Festival of Arts cost us about $155. 
We charged only 35 cents for adults and 
5 cents for children under twelve. We had 
an attendance of 403 persons. Our Festival 
of Arts has taught us a great deal. We 
didn’t charge enough. People seem to 
value things more if they are costly. The 
people for whom we were trying to make 
it possible to come with their families 
didn’t come anyway. We now think it 
would be best to charge a good stiff 
entrance fee and have the tickets good for 
the whole period of the exhibition. 

Our scheme to attract all types of peo- 
ple by the different specialities each night 
didn’t work. At this point I feel inclined 
to take a defeatist attitude about drawing 
people who are obviously starved for 
something which the arts could so easily 
provide for them. It might be better 
policy to have a two-day event, even 
though it takes so much work and time 
to hang and arrange materials for so 
short a showing. When there are several 
days to choose from, people put off com- 
ing until even the last day. Also, I feel 
that spring is a poor time to have an 


art festival on the desert. We have flowers 
for so brief a period here that people would 
rather be out “amongst nature” than in 
a building. We now believe that it is 
better policy to have a “bite to eat.” 
We did not, but it is more enjoyable to 
have refreshments of some kind, and 
more practical where men are concerned. 

Our catalog of the Festival of Arts was 
meant to be something that people would 
treasure as a memento of Trona’s first 
undertaking of this kind. We are tremen- 
dously proud of the beautiful linoleum 
block print on the front cover which was 
designed and executed by one member 
and printed to the tune of 500 by several 
other members. 

Because of the amazing way in which 
the Festival mushroomed out it seemed 
impossible to delegate it properly to the 
various committees. There certainly was 
no lack of cooperation among the mem- 
bers, but next time more committees will 
make for better coordination. 

One success we did have. We got a great 
many people to take part in the Festival, 
either through the programs or through 
exhibiting, often both. In the end, I sup- 
pose this will tend to build interest. Also, 
I feel that we did pretty well in bringing 
the international theme threading through 
our Festival. 

Our other community activities during 
the year were the Clare Tree Major 
players for 400 children, an exhibition of 
desert landscapes, with a lecture for 
which we paid $25— and the Spring 
Concert of the Desert Choral Society. 
For ourselves, we had seven meetings 
linked by the thread of international arts. 
We are actively trying to learn about and 
understand the other people of the world 
so that we will all find it easier to get 
along. To see the art, hear the music, and 
see the country of other nationalities is 
to increase our understanding. (21) 


City art institute 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, branch 333, 
arts 125. All the work of this year in Okla- 
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homa City has been toward a long-range 
objective which was sparked by the state- 
ment by George Howard Opdyke: 


If America is to achieve true greatness in art 
it will not be through the greatness of a few 
arts or of a few artists, but through the spirit 
of art entering into the very life of her people 
and expressing itself in all they do; in inspir- 
ing them to become not only appreciators of 
art, but creators of art in their daily life and 
surroundings. 


Members of the committee were selected 
with great care, in order to have some with 
administrative talents, some with artistic 
authority, and others with a knowledge 
of the community in which the program 
is to develop. They had their educational 
background in Oklahoma, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Missouri, New York, Iowa, Utah, Illinois, 
Ohio, and Michigan. This is typical of 
the population in a comparatively new 
metropolis such as Oklahoma City. Every 
member of the committee was sent basic 
material from national AAUW Head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., as fol- 
lows: Oklahoma, an Impression of Her 
Arts; AAUW Arts Survey Project; Branch 
Handbook in the Arts; Branch Art Re- 
ports. Our project is called “The Art of 
Living in Oklahoma.” From the commit- 
tee conferences there grew an idea which 
would bring the arts into direct relation 
with life in Oklahoma and would direct 
attention to the contributions which have 
been made by Oklahoma artists. This 
project was too big for AAUW to handle 
alone. The YWCA joins with us and we 
are working with the local Presidents 
Council (presidents of women’s clubs) 
also. More later. Our two-day Art Insti- 
tute will begin in 1947-48. (22) 


+ ¥ FF 


These stories are creative in an organi- 
zation’s way. They contain one delightful 
revelation. Written by many different 


people, and always in their words, still 
they read as if coming from a single 
writer. 

We are getting away from the seven- 
teenth century rhyme — 


Seven cities warred for Homer being dead 
Who living had no roofe to shrowd his head. 


This is a living story. 
THE AUTHORS 


(1) Mrs. Robert Brodt, Fairmont, Minne- 
sota 
(2) Miss Agnes D. Dennin, Albany, New 
York 
(3) Helen (Mrs. Gilmore) Rolie, Ketchikan, 
Alaska 
(4) Miss Jeannette Pruschansky, Seattle, 
Washington 
(5) Hazel (Mrs. Richard M.) Falley, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina 
(6) Dorothy D. (Mrs. A. Woods) Giberson, 
Burlingame, California 
Jean (Mrs. Jean O.) Mitchell, Gainesville, 
Florida 
(8) Edna (Mrs. Wilbur L.) Morse, Arlington, 
Virginia 
(9) Anne (Mrs. Frederic A.) Heller, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 
(10) Miss Lucile Ingram, Tampa, Florida 
(11) Maxine S. (Mrs. W. W.) Putnam, Talla- 
hassee, Florida 
(12) Miss Doris Powelson, Fresno, California 
(13) Ruth (Mrs. Gerald) Irving, Hayward, 
California 
(14) Gertrude (Mrs. F. A.) Gordon, Marshall- 
town, Iowa 
(15) Miss Faith Davis, Franklin, Indiana 
(16) Betty (Mrs. N.) Zorotovich, San Pedro, 
California 
(17) Miss Elna Grimjes, Emmettsburg, Iowa 
(18) Edith (Mrs. T. H.) Hazlehurst, Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania 
(19) Gladys (Mrs. Arthur C.) 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
(20) Miss Catherine C. Caldwell, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania 
(21) Margaret E. (Mrs. L. L.) Larson, Searles 
Lake, California 
(22) Helen (Mrs. Oscar) Monrad, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 
Compiled by Lura Beam, Arts Associate 
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Working together on the 


crisis in education 


Outlook in education 


The present school year marks the be- 
ginning of a turn for the better in educa- 
tion in the United States, —so runs a 
progress report by the Citizens Federal 
Committee on Education. This report, 
prepared by the Sub-Committee on the 
Teacher in America, of which the General 
Director of the AAUW is chairman, urges 
that the gains of the past year be placed 
in proper perspective; for the gains do 
not spell the end of the educational crisis. 

The Citizens Federal Committee Sub- 
Committee on the Teacher in America 
has been very successful in its cooperative 
efforts with the press, radio, magazines, 
and advertisers, who have made liberal 
donations of time and space to arouse the 
American people about school conditions. 


Headquarters contribution 


AAUW has been in the fore of this 
nation-wide drive for better teaching. The 
suggestion for the use of the national radio 
networks in the teacher campaign was 
expressed in a letter from AAUW Head- 
quarters to the Advertising Council, a 
year ago: 


Because of our concern for the “‘Teacher in 
America,” the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women wishes to request from the 
Advertising Council allocation on national key 
radio programs for the cause of raising the 
status of the American teacher. We believe, 
for instance, that a national, concerted radio 
campaign urging teacher salary increase would 
bring a special advance to the cause. 


Dr. McHale also suggested to the chair- 
man of the Citizens Federal Committee on 
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Education that he write, in behalf of that 
committee, to the Advertising Council. 
The latter is a non-profit organization 
representing all phases of advertising, 
dedicated to the use of advertising in the 
public service. 

The Council was very receptive to these 
requests and planned immediately for 
radio time. Programs were given by the 
American Broadcasting Company in Feb- 
ruary 1946, entitled “School Teacher — 
1947,” and “ Portrait of a Teacher.”’ These 
initial programs have been followed by 
programs in other systems, and many 
squibs and spot announcements. Steps in 
connection with motion pictures were 
taken. March of Time prepared a docu- 
mentary on the teacher. The Council pre- 
pared spot announcements and _news- 
paper and magazine advertisements, deal- 
ing with aspects of the teacher crisis and 
“‘good teaching,” for use by advertisers. 


Branch activity 


The Fall 1947 Journat article, ““AAUW 
and the Teacher Crisis,” reviewed some of 
the outstanding state division programs 
on good teaching. But never undecresti- 
mate the power of a branch, we would 
say, after reading the education reports 
of the more than four hundred AAUW 
branches that are working through their 
education committees for the achieve- 
ment of good teaching. So, in this present 
article, we round out the picture by giving 
these components of the Association their 
place in the sun. The numerous aspects of 
education on which branches worked are 
illustrated collectively in the account of 
the Nogales, Arizona, Branch; it may be 
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regarded as an example of the activity of 
branches. 


The Nogales story 


The Nogales Branch, composed of 
twenty-five members, reports “a lot of 
headway” and writes that “the future 
looks interesting to say the least.”’ This is 
their story. Criticism of the local schools, 
the branch education chairman decided, 
should be used constructively; further- 
more, she argued, the critics, including 
large numbers of parents, “were more to 
blame for our school situation than the 
board.” She suggested that it would be 
“much better to get a group of interested 
and thoughtful men and women together 
and thrash out the matter.” There was, 
she felt, “‘too much crabbing and not 
enough sound thinking.” The disputants 
agreed and a meeting was called. Of it the 
education chairman writes, “I believe we 
are at last on the right track, — parent 
responsibility.” 

Suggestions and ideas gathered from 
talks with branch members, the superin- 
tendent of schools, numbers of teachers 
and parents, were incorporated into a list 
of eight points which were presented to 
the branch at a general meeting. There 
they were fully discussed and two more 
suggestions added. At a second meeting, 
two more. At this meeting, a ballot was 
taken to determine the extent of agree- 
ment on all twelve points. The vote was 
unanimously affirmative for all. 

The list was then submitted to the 
Board of Education, for a twofold reason. 
In the first place the branch believed 
that it was time the Board was given some 
active support on things they were trying 
to do. In the second place the branch 
wished to call to the attention of the board 
several points that the branch felt could 
be included in the school program to 
improve it. ‘‘ We made these recommenda- 
tions,” says the chairman, “not as criti- 
cisms but as a starting point to enlarge 
the scope for local service to the com- 
munity through our schools.” 


The recommendations were as follows, 
with the report of results to date: 


1. Base pay for all teachers shall be 
$2400. This was as an endorsement and 
encouragement to the Board, who wished 
to do this, but were meeting with some 
opposition by those opposed to higher 
taxes. We further stated that we believed 
this increase necessary in view of the fact 
that only through education is it going to 
be possible to attain our desired world of 
tomorrow. And further, not until our 
teachers are paid a decent living wage, 
are assured of a continued job, and are 
made to feel their own value to the com- 
munity will they be able to devote their 
fullest energy and ability to teaching. 
Worry over living conditions, worry over 
next year’s job, and a feeling of inferiority 
are not conducive to the best effort on the 
part of any person in any field of ew 
deavor. 

(Result — Base pay in our local system 
is now $2400.) 


2. We recommended that there should 


‘be one full-time principal over the four 


grade schools. At the time of recommen- 
dation each school had a principal who 
also taught a full grade, requiring full 
time. No one person can be expected to do 
two full-time jobs with wholly satisfac- 
tory results. She must either neglect her 
students or fail in proper supervision of 
her school. 

(Result — We now have a full-time prin- 
cipal over two of the schools with certain 
supervision over the other two. Further 
coordination is planned.) 


3. It was recommended that more care 
be given in choosing teachers for specific 
positions. Too many of our teachers have 
not specialized in the subjects they are 
teaching. This, in part, was due to the 
difficulty in securing teachers at all. Now, 
however, with better pa.’ and a slight 
easing of the shortage, we felt that more 
care could be exercised to see that the 
teacher is properly qualified for her place. 

We also recommended that in the upper 
grades, as in junior and senior high 











school, there should be more depart- 
mentalization. No teacher is qualified to 
teach all subjects with equal facility. 
Some specializations should be introduced 
as low as the fourth grade. 


4. We especially recommended that 

Spanish be taught in the grades. This is a 
bi-lingual community where Spanish is 
spoken in the majority of homes. More 
than half the people of the twin cities of 
Nogales, Arizona and Sonora, Mexico, 
do not speak English. ‘To conduct business 
successfully on either side of the border it 
is necessary to speak, read, and write 
Spanish. Yet all too many of our high 
school graduates from Spanish-speaking 
homes cannot read or write Spanish 
properly. Our English-speaking children 
rarely learn to speak Spanish fluently. 
The two languages should be taught 
throughout the grades and then a third 
language should be taught as the foreign 
language in high school. 
(Result — Spanish is being introduced in 
all grade schools from the fourth grade 
level up, to see just where it is best ab- 
sorbed by the children. It is planned to 
work out a schedule from this year’s 
experiment and make it a permanent part 
of the curriculum. We found that there 
was some interest but that no action had 
been taken to include this program. We 
feel that our recommendation was_ the 
turning point in this matter.) 


5. We recommended a second home 
economics teacher. We have a fairly ade- 
quate home economics department so far 
as equipment goes. We have one wonder- 
ful home economics teacher. But she is 
overworked, half the laboratory stands 
idle all the time, and the girls of our high 
school are unable to take all of the work 
they wish. Since so many of our girls do 
not go on to school after finishing here 
it is imperative that they be fitted for 
homemaking. The majority of our girls 
from Spanish-speaking homes marry young 
and bring up large families. They need 
every bit of instruction it is possible to 
give them. 
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(Result— No home economics teacher 
was added this year, but we have tenta- 
tive assurance for next year — and we 
will not forget.) 


6. We recommended that kindergartens 
be reestablished as soon as possible. They 
were discontinued during the war. We 
need them here due to the fact that so 
many children come to school unable to 
speak English and it takes most of a 
year for them to learn enough to be able 
to do good first grade work. With the 
kindergarten they learn enough to be able 
to enter the first grade and do creditable 
work. Also it would help put into effect 
our next recommendation. 

(Result — No money available as yet for 
kindergarten but we will continue to 
work for it.) 


7. We recommended that no child be 

allowed to enter the first grade until fully 
six years of age. Letting children enter 
at five and a half or less often handicaps 
the child. It is an extra burden on the 
teacher and a drag on the whole class. 
This too early start often increases in 
effect as the child gets farther along in 
school. Once convinced he is slow and 
“dumb” he may develop a complex, he 
may become a misfit, always struggling 
to keep up or quitting the struggle alto- 
gether. Teachers in our junior high school 
indicated several such cases came to 
them each year. 
(Result — We did not get far with this 
except with individual parents who were 
so impressed with this information that 
they have voluntarily kept the children 
at home.) 

As a second part of No. 7 we recom- 
mended that no grading other than Satis- 
factory and Unsatisfactory be given in 
the first two or possibly three grades. 
Grades are too often stressed by parents 
at this time and a whole wrong concept 
may be established in the child. Grades 
are relative and not the primary purpose 
of an education. Also it is very difficult 
to grade these children due to the type 
of work and much yaluable time is 
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wasted by a good teacher trying to de 


sO. 

(Result — We have been assured that 
some action will probably be taken on this 
question the next school year.) 


8. We recommended that homework 
be cut down to a minimum. It seems to 
have become a habit with many of our 
teachers, even in the fourth and fifth 
grades, to assign homework (in some 
cases as a disciplinary measure). This is a 
bone of contention with parents, children 
and teachers. Our group believe that 
homework in these lower grades, espe- 
cially, indicates a lack of proper prepara- 
tion on the part of teacher. If required 
work is done in school there is less time 
for loafing, mischief, and poor habits of 
concentration. If time is fully utilized the 
problem of discipline largely solves itself. 
(Result — Homework slacked off at once. 
In one grade school it was stopped alto- 
gether. General approval by most teach- 
ers and most parents was noted.) 


9. We recommended that all possible 
money available be spent to bring our 
school libraries up to date. Reference 
books were too few and too ancient. 
Our libraries are entirely inadequate. 
(Result — Already this matter has been 
bettered and we are assured that it will 
continue to improve.) 


10. We recommended that parents, stu- 
dents, and the Board of Education work 
out a plan to solve a very trying prob- 
lem. Our community is made up of lower- 
and middle-class homes to a large extent. 
A few of the more favored high school 
students have set a social pace which is 
causing hardship to the majority of 
students. The banning of corsages, tuxe- 
dos, taxis, and such unnecessary extrava- 
gances is indicated. 

(Result — Nothing has been done, spe- 
cifically, on this recommendation but the 
parents are very vocal in approving and 
we believe it will be solved this year. 
We believe this is one of the issues that 
has caused so many parents to come out 


in favor of a parent and teacher or- 
ganization.) 

11. We recommended that more atten- 
tion be given to the teaching of “how to 
live with one’s fellow men.” Our national 
records of delinquency, divorce, and gen- 
eral irresponsibility are appalling. Since 
the home seems to be failing to do any- 
thing about the situation and too few of 
our children attend any religious group, 
it would seem that the school will have 
to shoulder this burden too. While our 
local situation is not bad it is well for us 
to look to the future. 

(Result — No action taken as yet to our 
knowledge.) 


12. As another matter to give thought 
to, we recommended that both parents 
and teachers look at the athletic set-up. 
Too much time, money, and notice is 
given to the inter-school football game. 
The boys who are physically fit are given 
this attention. In small schools, such as 
ours, too often they are forced beyond 
their capabilities. Then the boys who 
need especial attention and encourage- 
ment are shunted off into uninteresting 
classes without proper supervision, at 
times. No coach can be expected to teach 
a full schedule and then give his best 
effort and endless extra hours to turning 
out winning teams. Since his winning 
games means his job we cannot blame him 
if he slights the class of boys who would 
require real work to bring out and de- 
velop. If he is really concerned with 
these boys he is usually not so concerned 
with winning, and often he is looking for 
another job at the end of the season. It 
has happened in our system, it happens in 
others. Had we not better change the 
system and quit hiring coaches and bring 
in the teacher of physical education? 

We want to see a program of “carry 
over” activities in our school. Tennis, 
golf, swimming, archery and such sports 
can be taught to boys and girls in mixed 
classes. If they play actively together 
they form a firm basis for after-school as- 
sociation. Respect and courtesy are part 
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of the rules of many of these games. Folk 
and square dancing are wonderful exer- 
cise, better for wholesome association. 
It gets boys and girls over the awkward 
stage without those hours of heartbreak 
too often experienced by the shy ado- 
lescent. Without knowing how or when, 
they learn to be at ease, how to manage 
those too-present hands and feet. And 
with these various skills acquired they 
have outlets for leisure hours — not just 
“joy riding” at excess speed on our high- 
ways or parked in out-of-the-way places. 
(Result — Much talk, some of it very 
heated, resulted. At least we made every- 
one think. Swimming is being added to 
the physical education program. We have 
a new coach and new physical education 
(girls’) teacher and both are apparently 
exceptionally fine persons. We will back 
them to the limit on any innovations they 
may try to introduce.) 


Evaluation of program 


Before the close of the school year the 
chairman was asked to explain the twelve 
points reported above to the parent- 
teacher organization in one of the grade 
schools. At the end of the talk all mothers 
and teachers were very emphatic in saying 
that it was the most interesting and en- 
lightening program of the year. The teach- 
ers especially urged that AAUW “stay 
by their guns.” 

On one or two of the points as reported 
here, some educators might wish to make 
certain additions. For instance, in connec- 
tion with the point that the child’s skill 
in language develops through kinder- 
garten, it might be added that develop- 
ment in language skill is part of the value 
of a kindergarten, but only part. In con- 
nection with specifying six as the age for 
school entry, the qualifying addition 
might be that this is the preferred age 
where the child has no background for 
entering school. Present studies of indi- 
vidual differences emphasize that mental 
and social maturity are important factors, 
along with chronological age. And a study 
of new report card forms shows that 


young children are being graded now not 
half as much for certain subject matter 
skills as for application to work and 
other character and personality traits. 
All educators, however, would heartily 
applaud the group’s thoughtful, careful 
working with the school authorities to 
make the school really meet the com- 
munity needs. 


Further developments 


After the close of the school year in 
Nogales a group of thirty or forty parents 
met. Through the suggestion of the 
AAUW education chairman, a gentleman 
with legal background, “brilliant and 
highly respected in the community,” 
presided at the meeting and gave it 
great prestige.” His interest in education 
was so stimulated, through preparation 
for the meeting, that he chose “the school 
situation” as his topic when main speaker 
for Rotary. 

To start the 1947 school year, the edu- 
cation chairman suggested “that inasmuch 
as there were so many new teachers and 
many more who had only been here one 
year and were not well known, it might 
be well to hold a reception for them.” 
This met with approval and a group of 
twenty-five mothers made the plans. 

The reception is reported as being “a 
success in every way.” Each teacher was 
sponsored by a parent, called for, intro- 
duced to as many parents and teachers 
as possible, and escorted home after the 
function. All teachers were present and 
some five hundred parents. A receiving 
line with the superintendent of schools, 
his wife, the high school principal, three 
grade school principals and the three 
members of the school board and their 
wives insured the administrative group’s 
meeting all teachers and parents. The 
whole affair went off in a fine spirit of 
congeniality. 

The next step was a public meeting for 
the organization of parent-teacher groups 
and a central council. Subsequently, a 
Mothers Club was organized in each of 
the two grade schools and a Parent-Fac- 
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ulty Club including both fathers and 
mothers was organized in the junior-senior 
high school. Then the council met and 
drew up a recommendation of organiza- 
tion for the all-over council to be known 
as the Nogales Federated School Council 
whose purpose is to advance the stand- 
ards of education in the Nogales School 
District. 

“The part AAUW has played through- 
out this year,” the chairman summarizes, 
“has been that of guide and counsel. If 
all our plans work out, AAUW will have 
served as a real leaven in the educational 
affairs of this community.” 


Charlotte’s method 


The Charlotte, North Carolina, Branch 
illustrates “‘a working together on the 
teacher crisis”’ through the series of radio 
programs which it planned and executed. 

At a general branch meeting, a member 
of the local board of education, who is also 
a member of AAUW, outlined the crisis in 
education and strongly advocated that the 
AAUW members support every effort be- 
ing made to have the General Assembly 
substantially increase appropriations for 
public schools. 

A second speaker addressed the branch 
on “The Shortage of Teachers — a Serious 
Crisis in American Education.” In the 
discussion that followed, it was pointed 
out that “the dangers to public education 
will not be removed and the collapse of 
public education will not be averted until 
the people are aroused by the alarming 
conditions and moved to energetic action 
for reform.” 

Thereafter the Education Committee 
held two sessions. In view of the fact that 
the biennial General Assembly was in 
session in Raleigh, and a great need was 
felt for larger appropriations for educa- 
tion in North Carolina, the committee 
decided to conduct a series of radio pro- 
grams in the form of round table discus- 
sions, on “Facts about Education in 
North Carolina.” 

Three different branch members met 
each week with the education chairman 


and prepared the script for the discussions. 
The local radio station donated the time 
on Saturdays from 6:15 to 6:30 as “‘a fea- 
ture of public interest.”’ The station man- 
ager was very cooperative, made helpful 
suggestions regarding such a program, 
and gave the committee a brochure from 
the Chicago Round Table which told 
how their programs were conducted, and 
““what to do and what not to do.” 

Each group met at the studio about an 
hour before the broadcast for last-minute 
discussion and preparation. Much prepa- 
ration had been made before each of the 
meetings — such as personal interviews 
with “sources of information,” typed 
outlines for each one of material that 
could be used, newspaper clippings, 
printed material from AAUW Headquar- 
ters, U. S. Department of Education, the 
State Department of North Carolina, ete. 

The three who prepared the script 
conducted the discussions on the air. Pre- 
paring the script consumed from four to 
seven hours each week. The education 
chairman took part in the first program 
and acted only as moderator for the last; 
otherwise she was “merely a listener — 
at home.” 

The ten weekly broadcasts utilized 
thirty members of the branch directly, 
but all of the 161 members cooperated, 
the chairman reported, “by listening 
and telling their friends and neighbors to 
listen.” The chairman of the branch 
Bulletin “made certain that every mem- 
ber was notified of the programs, in ad- 
vance.” The local newspaper carried a 
weekly announcement. 

In conclusion the chairman wrote, “It 
is true that this project involved a great 
deal of work, but was most interesting and 
timely, and we hope worth while.” 

Incidentally, the General Assembly did 
not appropriate funds sufficient to achieve 
the desired standards for schools in 
Charlotte. The local Board of Education 
therefore asked for a vote of the people 
to approve an additional tax of 25 cents 
on $100, to supplement local funds. All 
committees of the AAUW branch then 
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went to work. A joint meeting of the 
Education Committee, the telephone 
committee, and committees on legislation, 
juvenile delinquency, and status of 
women, was held to outline a plan of 
action from the branch. All members 
were reached by telephone and requested 
to register and vote, and to get two or 
more others to do likewise. In this way 
much support was given to the plan for 
an additional school supplement. The 
additional tax was voted, with almost a 
five-to-one majority. 


Summary 


Not every branch has the same prob- 
lems as Nogales or Charlotte, yet each 
has similar or corresponding problems 
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upon which it can work. The kinds 
of activities in which these branches en- 
gaged exemplify a live philosophy of edu- 
cation and AAUW’s conviction that one 
of the primary reasons for its existence is 
to act as friend of public education. The 
accomplishments of the branches give 
substance to the belief expressed by our 
former president, Helen C. White, that 
“if in each community five persons can 
be found willing to get together to become 
more intelligent, to increase their value 
as citizens, with the good of the nation 
and the world as their goal, sooner or 
later the far corners of the earth will know 
the difference.” 
HELEN M. HOSP 
Higher Education Associate 


With hope in September returning year after year, 
Crisp as the frosted leaf, unquenchable as the spring 


Bubbling at the cliff’s foot — see how gay she comes 
Into the tangle of children, bringing the plaything of education. 
Her laughter bears them along, her earnestness transforms them. 


Small echoes reciting from books held upside down, 


Small mouths pursed for the articulation of 
C -A-T! She conjures a Creature out of the pothooks 
And, in the eventuality, a Creation and a Crucifixion. 


Here are lighted faces to spell salvation, 


Gathered like flowers into classrooms from the sapphire 
September. 


— DOROTHY C. ALYEA 


Montclair, N. J., Branch 
Reprinted by permission from Poetry 
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Meeting of the 


National Board of Directors 


The national Board of Directors of 
the American Association of University 
Women held its regular fall meeting at the 
national Headquarters in Washington 
from October 24 to 26. As the President 
of the Association and the chairman of 
this Board, I should like each member to 
become acquainted with the issues that 
are before all of us. At the request of the 
Board, I am briefly summarizing the sig- 
nificant matters discussed and the nature 
of the action taken. 

The American Association of University 
Women has been called (in a Carnegie Cor- 
poration Report) the forerunner of the 
adult education movement. It was founded 
in 1881 “for the purpose of uniting the 
alumnae of different institutions for prac- 
tical educational work. . . .”” Questions 
have been raised from time to time as to 
whether qualifications for national mem- 
bership, either branch or general, other 
than the holding of approved degrees from 
institutions accepted by the national 
Association for national membership could 
pertain. The Board of Directors appointed 
a committee of members representative of 
various areas of the country to clarify the 
meaning of the national By-laws on this 
matter of membership. The complete re- 
port of that committee as adopted by the 
Board of Directors is printed on the fol- 
lowing pages of this JourNAL. In our esti- 
mation, it marks a milestone in the annals 
of an Association committed to educa- 
tional objectives. 

The Board of Directors is requesting 
each branch to review its by-laws with the 
assistance of its Regional Vice-President, 


October 24-26, 1947 


working in conjunction with the respective 

state officers, to determine whether there 

are discrepancies which may exist be- 
tween the branch by-laws and the national 

Charter and By-laws. This is with a view 

to eliminating such discrepancies at the 

earliest opportunity, and then reporting 

this action to the national Board of Di- 

rectors. It is our earnest hope that each 

branch will undertake this analysis as soon 
as possible, keeping in mind the objectives 
of the Association and the principles for 
which we all stand in our country and in 
the International Federation of University 

Women. 

The AAUW has approximately 94,500 
national members in 1,016 branches, Na- 
tional policies can and should be formu- 
lated by the entire national membership, 
some of whom find they work most ef- 
fectively in the branches, others in the 
state, in the region, or in the national 
area. To facilitate a closer relationship of 
these areas of work in developing the As- 
sociation’s program, the Board of Direc- 
tors has approved the following measures 
made possible by the increase of 50 cents 
in the national dues: 

1. The basic travel costs for attendance of 
state presidents at the State Presidents 
Conference at Washington in the year 
between the national biennial conven- 
tions will be financed by the national 
Association. 

2. A travel program whereby national 
officers, committee chairmen and mem- 
bers, and the Headquarters staff will be 
available for branch, state, and re- 
gional meetings is being developed. 
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3. The General Director’s Letter will go to 
the eleven basic officers and committee 
chairmen of each branch and state 
division. Previously only two copies of 
this publication were sent to the 
branch. 

4. Funds have been allotted for national 
committee chairmen and associates to 
communicate directly with the branch 
chairmen instead of sending messages 
and materials through the branch pres- 
ident. This direct communication will 
be particularly valuable when critical 
or controversial issues develop and 
when branch recommendations will 
clarify the Association’s procedures. 

5. Some experimentation will be under- 
taken this year, to make the JouRNAL 
more attractive. 

6. A new type of membership card has 

been introduced. 


Questions raised by one of the members 
of the Association who did not attend the 
Dallas Convention regarding the parlia- 
mentary procedure of the Convention in 
connection with raising the dues were 
thoroughly discussed. The action taken by 
the Board of Directors has been com- 
pletely documented, and a report enclosed 
in the recent General Director’s Letter. 
Any member wishing to inform herself of 
this may do so by requesting the docu- 
mentation from the branch president. 

Mrs. Thomas Aron, the Regional Vice- 
President of the Northwest Central Re- 
gion, found it necessary to resign the post. 
Mrs. Helen B. Wood of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been appointed to fill the unexpired 
term of Mrs. Aron. 

The budget presented by the Treasurer 
and the Finance Committee in the amount 
of $276,972.50 was approved after thor- 
ough analysis by the Board. The Wash- 
ington Loan and Trust Company was in- 
structed to invest 35 per cent of each of 
the two Association funds, the general 
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funds and the fellowship funds, in common 

and preferred stocks in line with current 
methods of financing adopted by many 
educational institutions and foundations, 
This permits our investments to be more 
diversified than was thought wise during 
the war. The report of the auditors, indi- 
cating all expenditures had been examined 
and the funds of the Association were in 
order, was approved. 

The working rules of the national com- 
mittees were changed to bring them in 
accord with Article VI of the national 
By-laws as revised by the 1947 national 
convention with reference to limiting 
chairmen and members to appointment 
for a term of two years and reappointment 
for only two successive terms. Committees 
were subsequently appointed by the 
Board with every possible effort made to 
give due consideration to all areas and 
to differing personal skills and interests. 

The Board has authorized the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Recognition of 
Colleges and Universities in cooperation 
with the national Association of Deans of 
Women to study the academic and ad- 
ministrative status of women in colleges 
and universities. Changes were also made 
in the procedures for evaluating institu- 
tions applying for membership in the 
AAUW to facilitate their recognition. 

Because of the crowded conditions at 
the Headquarters building, the national 
Association and the Washington Branch 
have jointly authorized an objective study 
of the National Clubhouse facilities with 
the aid of a professional consultant. 

The Board accepted the resignation of 
Dr. Helen Dwight Reid as the Associate 
in International Education so that she 
may accept a position as Chief of Euro- 
pean Educational Relations in the United 
States Office of Education. 


— ALTHEA KRATZ HOTTEL 
President 
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Report of the Committee on Clarification 


of AAUW BY-LAWS 


with respect to membership 


The Committee studied membership 
policies from the beginnings of the As- 
sociation as recorded in the early minutes 
and in Talbot and Rosenberry’s History 
of the American Association of University 
Women. On page 13 of the early minutes 
of the Association (in manuscript), under 
the date January 14, 1882, at the meeting 
for organization, it is reported: 
an amendment was proposed to the first 
constitution under consideration that the 
individual as well as the college should be 
approved by the [Membership] committee. 


After the discussion the amendment was 
voted upon and lost and the Association’s 
membership policy was thus clearly es- 
tablished. In the minutes of October 25, 
1884, appears the following statement: 
Article 6 was adopted. .. . 


Article 6 refers to branch membership and 
reads: 

Regular membership shall be limited to 
graduates eligible to membership in the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnae. 


Page 338 of the History of the American 
Association of University Women, under 
Chapter 26, ““The Branches of the As- 
sociation,” stipulates: 

The individual member of the national As- 
sociation is a member by virtue of the fact 
that her Alma Mater has been admitted to 
membership in the national Association. .. . 


The Committee then examined the 
Charter and By-laws of the Association. 
It is the sense of this committee that def- 
inite policies on eligibility and admission 
to membership in the branches have been 


established by the national Charter and 
By-laws as well as by practice. 


Since by corporation law the Charter 
takes precedence over every other instru- 
ment, and 

Since the Charter, Section I, states that 
the national Association exists — 

for the purpose of uniting the alumnae of 
different institutions for practical educa- 
tional work. . . . and 

Since Section III provides that the na- 
tional Association — 

may by by-law or by vote provide that grad- 
uates of any college, university, or scientific 
school specified in such by-law or vote, or 
that any person who has received a degree in 
arts, philosophy, science, or literature, from 
such college, university, or scientific school 
shall be eligible to membership in said cor- 
poration, 


IT IS THE UNANIMOUS OPINION OF THIS 
ComMMITTEE — recognizing that the basis 
of membership is institutional rather than 
individual — that these sections of the 
Charter place the obligation upon all 
branches of the Association to accept for 
membership all graduates holding the ap- 
proved degrees of institutions on the As- 
sociation’s approved list, upon their 
application for membership. 


Carrying out the intent of the Charter, 

the By-laws, Article III, Section 3, b 
reads: 
. . . . Branches shall be governed by the 
charter and by-laws of the national Associa- 
tion. They may make their own by-laws re- 
lating to branch affairs, in so far as there vs 
no conflict with the national by-laws. 
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Article I, Section 1, a, states: 
Women holding approved degrees from insti- 
tutions accepted by the national Association 
for national membership shall be eligible 
for national membership. 


In defining national membership, Article 
I, Section 1, ec, divides national members 
into four groups: Branch, General, Cor- 
porate, and Affiliate. National members in 
the group classified as “Branch” are, ac- 
cording to Article I, Section 1, ¢(1) - 
those who are enrolled in and who pay their 
dues through aNlocal branch. 


According to Article I, Section 1, e(2) — 


General members are those who, not belong- 
ing to any branch, pay dues directly to the 
national treasurer. 


When the Association approves an 
institution it is obligated to admit to 
membership, upon application, any grad- 
uate of that institution who holds an ap- 
proved degree. Historical development of 
practice has placed the choice between 
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Branch and General membership with the 
holder of an approved degree. These prac- 
tices in combination with the statement 
in the Charter make it clear that all na- 
tional members shall be eligible not only 
to national but to branch membership. 
The Committee finds no definitions of 
eligibility to national membership and ad- 
mission to branches other than those 
quoted above from the Charter and By- 
laws of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Vircinis H. LANPHIER 
San Mateo, California 
ANNE 8S. ARCHER 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Dorotuy KENYON 
New York, New York 
GENEVIEVE F. STEEFEL 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mabe eine B. Hackett 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
VassieE J. Hitt, Chairman 


Kansas City, Missouri 
October 23, 1947 


Gift from Utah 


The Utah State Division has made a gift to 
AAUW Headquarters of a dozen books and 
magazines selected as representative of their 
state. The books include: The Year of Decision, 
Bernard DeVoto; The Mountains Are Mine, 
Helen Hinckley; Brigham Young the Colonizer, 
Milton R. Hunter; The Romance of an Old 
Playhouse, George D. Pyper; Mormon Country, 
Wallace Stegner; Utah, American Guide 
Series; Utah Sings, an anthology of contem- 
porary verse; The Giant Joshua, Maurine 
Whipple. A bookplate drawn by one of their 
members is a graceful reminder of the donors. 











Editorials... 


Do you know 
a potential donor? 


Several inquiries have come to AAUW 
Headquarters of late from groups outside 
the Association who have raised funds to 
help women of other countries in the bat- 
tle for recovery, and are looking for help in 
administering their contributions. Perhaps 
you know some group or ‘ndividual who 
would like to make use of the Association’s 
experience with international grants in 
this way. 

Contributions of $500 or more are ad- 
ministered as “named grants”; that is, 
they are handled as individual awards 
named by the donors. The assignment of 
such a grant is announced, and often a 
very pleasant relationship develops be- 
tween the donors and “their” students. 
Most of the AAUW international awards 
are for full expenses of a student in this 
country for an academic year. Of course 
this requires considerably more than $500. 
The difference is made up by assigning 
more than one grant to a student, or by 
drawing on the pooled un-named funds 
that are contributed for international 
grants. Thus the un-named contributions 
ure just as useful as the named grants, al- 
though it isn’t possible for the donors to 
trace their use quite so specifically. 

Groups that have international funds, 
but not the machinery for administering 
them, can be assured that AAUW has 
experience and facilities for the compli- 
cated business of selecting and arranging 
for foreign students. Applications are se- 
cured through the federations of univer- 
sity women abroad, or through the United 
States Embassy if there is no federation. 
Government officials give every possible 
cooperation. They set a high value on the 


AAUW awards because selection is on a 
basis of competition, not political or 
personal favor, and because the contacts 
which come to these students through the 
AAUW give an exceptionally good basis 
for understanding American life. Colleges 
and universities have been most coopera- 
tive in accepting the AAUW students, 
finding places for them to live, and often 
remitting their tuition. 

Our office at Headquarters now has had 
several years of experience in handling 
applications and taking care of the multi- 
tude of details involved in placing foreign 
students and helping them to get the most 
out of their stay here. The Committee on 
Administration of International Grants 
is made up of women scholars who are 
familiar with educational systems abroad 
and in contact with colleges and universi- 
ties here. They are able also to draw on the 
Association’s experience with nearly four 
hundred fellowships given since the first 
award was made in 1890. 

The Six-Year Record in the Spring 1947 
JOURNAL gives an account of the adminis- 
tration of our international grants (pp. 
151-153) which is good reading in itself; 
and, more important, is evidence that the 
Association is ready to put to very good 
use any funds entrusted to it. 

Why not tell this to a potential donor? 


Neglect of young children 


There are 17,000,000 children under six 
in the United States today. Are their needs 
being met? Two recent nation-wide sur- 
veys give the answer NO, NO, and NO! 
Where group care in child care centers, 
nursery schools, and so-called nursery 
schools is available, the number of chil- 
dren accommodated is far from adequate, 
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standards of housing are poor, staffing is 
sub-standard, there is little or no super- 
vision, and generally speaking no public 
authority to ensure that the welfare of the 
children is protected. There are excellent 
nursery schools in research centers, col- 
leges, public schools and private schools, 
but the picture in general is a black one. 
Before it will improve those professionally 
concerned need the backing of an informed 
public. This our AAUW members can 
certainly supply to an important degree. 

The demand for child centers comes 
from all ranks of society, not only from 
the mothers of young children among the 
16,800,000 women working today. Lonely 
children and crowded living quarters and 
the many factors making life today very 
different from life in grandmother’s day 
make the availability of children’s centers 
a must. 

One of the first things needed is state 
laws and regulations to protect the welfare 
of children receiving group care today. 
This means the provision of an authority 
to inspect nursery schools, play groups, 
and all types of child care centers. It 
means the official registration of such 
centers. It means the adequate educa- 
tional supervision of the centers. There 
are now only five states which have a 
registration plan in operation: New York, 
New Jersey, and Maryland have the 
required legislation and are enforcing it; 
Louisiana has the legislation, and Connec- 
ticut has a voluntary registration plan 
which is in operation. In five other states, 
Texas, Michigan, Washington, California, 
and Ohio, groups have banded together to 
obtain legislation but have not yet been 
successful. 


Kindergarten via radio 


Australian Women’s News, which comes 
to us from the Australian Information 
Service, carries an item on “ Kindergarten 
of the Air” which is particularly interest- 
ing to AAUW because this is a project 
which our Childhood Education Associate 
helped to start. Says the News: 


The Kindergarten of the Air, an Australian 
Broadcasting Commission daily 20-minute 
program, has so impressed the visiting British 
Broadcasting Corporation Assistant Talks 
Controller, Miss Mary L. Somerville, that she 
will recommend a similar program for Britain. 
Miss Somerville . . . considers that of the 
Kindergarten unique. Kindergarten of the Air 
is conducted by a trained teacher who subtly 
blends entertainment with education. Teach- 
ing hygiene, good habits, and manners through 
the medium of song and story, the program, 
which is on the air at 9:30 each morning, also 
provides an excellent aid to mothers. They are 
relieved of the task of keeping their small 
children busy and happy. Kindergarten broad- 
casts also suggest means of self expression 
through instructive games and simple tasks 
designed to keep preschool children occupied 
and content for the rest of the day. 


Miss Heinig went to Canada last sum- 
mer to help get a similar program under 
way there. But our own stations, so far, 
haven’t responded to the idea. CBS says 
the best way to get a national program of 
this sort started would be to demonstrate 
its value locally or regionally. A project 
for AAUW groups, perhaps? 


Medical Women’s Library 
To honor Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, first 


woman M.D. in any country, the Ameri- 
can Medical Women’s Association plans 
to create a center for housing valuable 
records of medical women pioneers and 
other women of science, on the campus of 
the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania in Philadelphia. Dr. Louise Pearce, 
chairman of the AAUW International Re- 
lations Committee, is president of the 
Board of the Woman’s Medical College. 
It is just a hundred years since Eliza- 
beth Blackwell entered the only medical 
school that would receive her. By her 
persistence and courage she succeeded, 
in spite of the bitterest kind of opposition, 
in winning her degree and gaining a Tre- 
spected place as a physician. Her example 
gave encouragement not only to the many 
who have followed in her footsteps in the 
practice of medicine, but also to many 
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others who have sought careers in profes- 
sions which had been closed to women. 
The American Medical Women’s As- 
sociation is raising funds for a Medical 
Women’s Library and hall, as a memorial 
to Elizabeth Blackwell. The proposed 
center, it is planned, will bring together 
books, journals, letters, and manuscripts 
from all available sources on women in 
medicine, in pharmacy, dentistry, nursing, 
and allied sciences, and will serve as a 
clearing house of information for the use of 
students, writers, and research workers. A 
collection of valuable papers relating to 
women in medicine, which will be the 
foundation of the library, was made by 


Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen as an exhibit of 
the Century of Progress in 1983, and has 
been presented to the American Medical 
Women’s Association. 

AAUW members will appreciate the 
value of a center for housing such ma- 
terials and encouraging their use, as well 
as the appropriateness of such a memorial 
to a pioneer to whom professional women 
generally are indebted. Contributions to 
the memorial fund should be sent to Dr. 
Carroll Birch, 1853 W. Polk Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; checks should be made 
payable to the Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, Custodian, Women’s 
Memorial Building Fund. 


Parcels for our friends... 


we can do something to help 


Whatever official aid may be extended 
to European countries, our AAUW gift 
packages are needed now more than ever. 
Even in countries that are fairly well off 
in comparison with their neighbors, life 
is difficult and the continued austerity 
of living is hard to take, with no break in 
sight. And in some countries, starvation is 
at the door. 

AAUW has asked all European federa- 
tions of university women to let us know 
what things are most needed by their 
members, and where parcels should be 
sent for distribution. We send our pack- 
ages to these addresses with assurance 
that they will go to teachers and other 
professional women who are doing their 
utmost for reconstruction of their coun- 
tries. 

For every package this advice from 
Dr. de Bobula of Hungary applies: 


We beg everybody who sends food to put 
the items if possible in tin cans — or, if this 
is not possible, at least wrap every carton in 
separate papers, because cartons break, and 
though we pick out rice from tea, if cocoa 


mixes with soap flakes, we are just heart- 
broken. 

The best way of sending clothing is sewn 
in a piece of cloth. Big and valuable packages 
should come through Capt. Pedlow’s European 
Relief Package, Inc., 1220 Second Avenue, 
New York City. He is safer than regular mails, 
but slower. But if you have not time of sew- 
ing in cloth and going after the safest way, — 
just send the package any way. Even if it 
arrives damaged, — it brings along joy and 
real help. If you could see by television the 
arrival of your package, you would start 
packing the next one. 


Many will wish to send packages 
through CARE (Cooperative for Ameri- 
can Remittances to Europe). This non- 
profit, government-approved agency of- 
fers $10.00 parcels of different kinds, — 
Baby Food, Infant Food, Blanket, Cot- 
ton, Woolen, Knitting Wool, Household 
Linen, Layette — as well as the standard 
package of 22 pounds of nutritious food. 
Delivery is guaranteed in 15 European 
countries. Send $10.00 remittance and 
name and address of the person to receive 
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the package, to CARE, 50 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 

These are the addresses and lists of 
items most desired, received from the 
federations: 


Austria: Dresses, shoes, stockings, underwear, 
children’s clothing, dress material, needles, 
rubber bands, etc.; coffee, tea, cocoa, dried 
fruit, canned fruits and vegetables, evapo- 
rated milk, shortening, flour, cheese, dried 
eggs, sugar; sheets, towels, and _ blankets; 
typewriter ribbons. Send to: 


Dr. Berta Karlik, Wien IX, Boltzmanngasse 8, 
Austria 


Also, from other sources, comes a request for 
educational supplies, especially books and 
magazines, for Austrian students; also food. 
Send to: 


Hansi Kautesky, Wien 1, Niebelungengasse 8 


Belgium: Food and clothing not needed so 
much as books and periodicals, “intellectual 
food.” Recent books: literature, history, geog- 
raphy, economics, sciences, biology, chemistry, 
atomic physics, etc.; fiction, only to give a 
picture of women’s and workers’ problems, or 
to present the U. S. viewpoint on the interna- 
tional situation. Magazine subscriptions to 
geographic, art, science, economic, education 
periodicals are welcome. Send to: 


Dr. G. Hannevart (President), Cite Estudian- 
tine, 22 Avenue Paul Heger, Brussels, Bel- 
gium 


Czechoslovakia: dresses, stockings, wunder- 
wear, children’s clothing, dress material, and 
trimmings; coffee, tea, cocoa, dried fruit, canned 
fruits and vegetables, evaporated milk, and 
milk powder; sheets, towels, blankets, and 
kitchen utensils; and knitting wool. Send to: 


Dr, Olga Stolzova, Roosweltova 49, Prague 
xXIx 

Dr. Bozema Tolmarova, Hotuhiva 16, Prague 
XVI 

Dr. Ludmilla Dewetterova, Ch. Masarykove 
15, Prague IV 


Denmark: Dresses, stockings, underwear, 
dress material, elastics, knitting wool; coffee, 
tea, cocoa, dried fruit, canned fruits, shorten- 
ing; sheets, towels, blankets, kitchen utensils; 


paper, notebooks, toilet soap, soap flakes. 
Send to: 


Mrs. Elisaabeth Hude, Kvinderegensen, Ama- 
ger Blvd. 101, Copenhagen S. 

Miss Birgitte Ehlern-Moller, Banevej 1, Char- 
lottenlund 

Mrs. Margrethe Lomholt, Aarhus, Marselisvej 
19 


France: Underwear, children’s clothing, dress 
material, and trimmings; coffee, tea, cocoa, 
dried fruit, canned fruits and vegetables, 
evaporated milk, shortening, soap; sheets, 
towels, blankets, sitchen utensils; pencils, 
erasers, typewriter ribbons, paper, notebooks, 
books. Send to: 


Mme. Doucet, Rectorat, Rue de la Convention, 
Besancon (Doubs) 

Mme. Babillot, 101 rue Croix Blanche, Bor- 
deaux (Gironde) 

Mile. Bianquis, Faculte des Lettres, Dijon 
(Cote d’Or) 

Mlle. Amat, 255 rue Vendome, Lyon (Rhone) 

Mme. Martin Prieur, La Pergola, Cite Bous- 
quet, Montpellier (Herault) 

Mme. Rockseth, 48 a Robertsau, Strasbourg 
(Bas-Rhin) 

Mme. Faure, directrice du Lycee de Jeunes 
Filles, Caen (Calvados) 

Mile. Bourguel, Lycee de Jeunes Filles, Nantes 
(Loire Inferieure) 

Mile. Bibolet, Bibliotheque Municipale, Troyes 
(Aube) 

Mile. Cretin, 9 rue Perichamp, Saint Die, 
(Vosges) 

Mlle. Garcement, Lycee de Jeunes Filles, Metz 
(Moselle) 

Mile. Francoise Dupont, 19 rue d’Amiens, 
Lille (Nord) 


Germany: (Recommended by the IFUW 


Headquarters office.) 


Dr. Eva Beneditz, bei Haug, Augsberg, Hor- 
wartstrasse 3, Germany (Am. Zone) (Born 
an Austrian, husband still in Russia, 3 year 
old child. Starving.) 

Dr. Annemarie Jorn, 20b Luther am Baren- 
berge, Germany (Br. Zone) (Husband an 
M.D, also; has four small children, fifth died 
in war.) 


Greece: No specific information was returned. 
We understand that the organization of dis- 
tribution centers is in progress; for the present 
send to: 


Dr. M. Papademitriou, Herodotou Street No. 
4, Athens 
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From one of our international students we 
have names, which include heads of schools in 
areas where help is badly needed: 


Mr. and Mrs. House, Farm School, Thessalonika 

Mr. Evsevios Kepourgos, Kalavryta Gym- 
nasium, Kalavryta, Peloponnessus 

Miss Domniki Lanitou, Pierce College, Elleuiko, 
Athens 

Miss Sotiria Kastani, 7 Tyches Street, Athens 

Miss Ero Corbetti, 129 Asklepiou Street, Athens 

Mrs. M. Economou, 22 Lycabettus Street, 
Athens, (widow with two daughters, 14 and 
22) 

Mrs. M. Bisti, 14 Tralleon Street, New Smyrna, 
Athens (two sons, 5 and 7, latter has polio) 

Mrs, J. Kakridis, % Mrs. M. Bisti, 14 Tralleon 
Street, New Smyrna, Athens (daughter 16, 
son 14, food most appreciated) 


Hungary: Dresses, stockings, underwear, chil- 
dren’s clothing, dress material, trimmings, 
needles, men’s clothing too if possible; coffee, 
tea, cocoa, dried fruit, canned fruits and vege- 
tables, evaporated milk, and milk powder, 
shortening, chocolate, gelatine, rice, hard 
candy, sugar, corn flakes, orange juice (no 
tomato), sweet jams, etc.; sheets, blankets, 
towels, kitchen utensils; pencils, erasers, 
typewriter ribbons, paper, notebooks, any 
type of book or periodical. Send to: 
Dr. Elisabeth Hanskarl, Lonyai V 17, Buda- 
pest 
Dr. Elisabeth Dioszeghy, Guyon Richard V 4, 
Budapest 
Magda Katona, Zsigmond V 114, Budapest 
(for student girls) 


Italy: Stockings, dress materials; coffee, tea, 
cocoa, dried fruit, evaporated milk, shorten- 
ing; sheets, towels, blankets, kitchen uten- 
sils; typewriter ribbons, paper, notebooks, 
books representative of modern literature, 
U.S. periodicals on social work, and the AAUW 
JOURNAL. Send to: 


Dr. Libera Levi-Civita, FILDIS Headquarters, 
Via Sardegna 50, Rome 

Dr. Gemma Guerra Bozzi, Via Davanzati 1, 
Bari 

Dr. Laura Cantalamessa Montanari, Via delle 
Rose 31, Bologna 

Dr. Clara Bergamini, Via Lamarmora 21, 
Firenze 

Dr. Elsa Roncali, Via Cesare Cobella 19/10, 
Genoa 

Ing. Adele Domeneghetti Racheli, Via Pietro 
Verri 6, Milan 


Professor Franca Bozza, Via Roma 28, Naples 

Dr. Adele Vittoria Marchi, Via Vittorio Eman- 
uele 57, Parma 

Ing. Paola Ferrero, Via delle Alpi 3, Rome 

Professor Lydia Monti, Istituto Farmacologico 
Universita, Siena 

Professor Maria A. Loschi, Via Peyron 54, Turin 

Dr. Germana Giacalone, Ca’ Foscari, Venezia 

Dr. Anita Teglio-Corso, Porta Mare 4, Ferrara 


Luxembourg: Generously indicates their coun- 
try is “now better off than most of the Euro- 
pean countries,” and, appreciating past gen- 
erosity, asks us to send our packages this win- 
ter where needs are still desperate. 


Netherlands (List of desired items provided 
by Netherlands Embassy): Powdered milk, 
eggs, cooking oils, baby foods, proteins, fats, 
dried or canned fruits, canned meats, dried 
soups, tea, chocolate, coffee, saccharine, sugar, 
any dried item of small bulk. Clothing: any 
warm kind, — shoes, coats, suits, sweaters, 
dresses, underwear, babies’ clothing. All kinds 
of textiles, materials, bedding, sheets, blankets, 
soaps, Loothbrushes, school equipment, kitchen 
utensils, brushes, metal cleaners, needles and 
thread, knitting wool and knitting needles, 
sole leather for shoe repair. Send to: 
Mrs. A. van Lier-Schippers, Bernhard Zweer- 
skade 24, Amsterdam 
Dr. M. E. A. de Jong, Hobbemakade 115, 
Amsterdam 
Mrs. Edel-Visser, Jan Luykenstraat 94, Am- 
sterdam 


Poland: Dresses, stockings, underwear, dress 
material; coffee, tea, cocoa, canned fruits, 
evaporated milk; sheets, towels, blankets, 
kitchen utensils, etc.; pencils, typewriter 
ribbons, paper, magnifying glass, and anatomi- 
cal preparations. Send to: 
Dr. T. Meczkowska, 25 Chmielna, Warsaw 
Dr. Dorabialska Alicja, University of Lodz, 
Lodz 
Celina Borstem, 75 Aleje Jerszolimskie, War- 
saw 
Dr. Lechicka Jadwiga, University of Torun, 
Torun 


Great Britain: Reply received too late for 
inclusion here. Write Journau Editor at 
AAUW Headquarters for names and list of 
most-needed items. 


See also page 61, Fall 1947 JourNat. 








NEWS OF OUR FELLOWS 


and International Students 


Mildred Fairchild (Mrs. Robert M.) Wood- 
bury is chief of the Section on Women’s Work 
and Protection of Young Workers, Interna- 
tional Labor Office. At last report, her work 
was taking her to India, Egypt, and Iran. 
(Gamma Phi Beta Fellowship, 1928-29.) 


Eleanor M. Tilton’s Amiable Autocrat, a 
biography of Oliver Wendell Holmes for which 
she completed the research on the AAUW 
fellowship, is getting excellent reviews. See 
the November General Director’s Letter for a 
reprint of the review carried by the Saturday 
Review of Literature. (Fellowship Crusade 
Fellowship, 1942-43.) 


Mary E. H. (Mrs. Clark) Goodman, in- 
structor in sociology, Wellesley, has received 
a $2,500 Viking Fund Fellowship for research 
in the genesis of race attitudes. (May Treat 
Morrison Fellowship, 1943-44.) 


Madeleine Sylvain (Mrs. Max) Bouchereau, 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, went to Germany at 
the end of the war to organize welfare work in 
DP centers. A revolution in Haiti brought her 
back, to fight for women’s rights in the new 
constitution. The effort was unsuccessful, but 
its supporters carry on. Mme. Bouchereau is 
editor of the women’s paper, La Voie des 
Femmes. She and her husband are spending 
this year in the United States, teaching at 
Fisk University. (Latin American Fellowship, 
1936-37.) 


Marina Nufiez del Prado was commissioned 
by the Pan American Union to do a bust of 
Dr. Leo S. Rowe, its late director. (Latin- 
American Fellowship, 1940-41.) 


Helen Hewett, associate professor, North 
Texas State College, has received a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship to edit the third volume of 
a series on medieval music. She did the first 
volume on the AAUW award, the second on 
a fellowship from Yale. (Boston Alumnae 
Fellowship, 1937-38.) 


Pauline Morrow (Mrs. J. M.) Austin is a 
staff member of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology’s weather radar research unit. 
(May Treat Morrison Fellowship, 1941-42.) 


Jane Sands (Mrs. Robert C.) Robb is giving 
full time to medical research (cardiography 
is her specialty) under a two-year grant of 
$10,500 from the medical research fund of 
the Life Insurance Companies of America. 
Dr. Robb is associate professor of pharma- 
cology, College of Medicine, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. (Sarah Berliner Fellowship, 1927-28.) 

Alice R. Stewart last spring won a Radcliffe 
prize for the most original thesis of the year, 
with her doctoral dissertation on a famous 
Canadian prime minister. She is now one of 
the few women holding a position in the history 
department of a coeducational university — 
assistant professor of history at the University 
of Maine. (Kathryn McHale Fellowship, 1944- 
45.) 

Phyllis Van Vleet began her experimental 
program of physical education for mental 
patients at the Langley Porter Clinic, Cali- 
fornia, on the AAUW fellowship. She is con- 
tinuing the program under funds made avail- 
able through the National Mental Health Act. 
(New Jersey Fellowship, 1946-47.) 

Helga Pedersen has been appointed judge 
of the Land’s Court in Denmark — the court 
just below the Danish Supreme Court. (Inter- 
national Study Grant: Fresno, California, 
1946-47.) 


Aslaug Aanensen and Eva Christiansen re- 
turned to Norway last summer, sailing from 
Corpus Christi on a freighter. The ship being 
short-handed, they accepted the captain’s 
offer of a job, and made the trip as “‘ perhaps 
the first female deck-hands of Norway,” taking 
their turns at the wheel, swabbing decks, pol- 
ishing brass, painting, and at the end of the 
voyage proudly steering the ship into harbor. 
Miss Aanensen is teaching in Kristiansand. 
Miss Christiansen has returned to her studies 
at the University of Oslo. (International Study 
Grants: Miss Aanensen, Irma E. Voigt, Ohio; 
Miss Christiansen, Virginia.) 

Dorothy Moses has returned to her native 
India to take charge of a School of Social Work 
recently opened in New Delhi. “It will be 
pioneering work,” she writes, “‘and very in- 
teresting.” (Reconstruction Aid, 1947, for 
study at New York School of Social Work.) 
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NWC Regional Vice-President 


Because of pressing home duties, Mrs. 
Thomas Aron, Vice-President of the 
Northwest Central Region, found it neces- 
sary to resign from that office. She will be 
missed by the many members and branch 
and state officers in her region who had 
found help in her understanding of their 
problems and stimulus in her interpreta- 
tion of the Association’s program. 

To fill the unexpired term of Mrs. Aron, 
the Board of Directors in October ap- 
pointed Helen B. (Mrs. Leon F.) Wood, of 
Des Moines, Iowa. Mrs. Wood is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Oklahoma and 
holds a B. E. from Columbia College of 
Expression, which was closely allied with 
the University of Chicago, where she did 
graduate work. She was head of the Speech 
Department at the University of Okla- 
homa for two years, and during the five 
years when her husband was professor of 
engineering at Iowa State College, Mrs. 
Wood taught in the Speech Department 
of the college. She has been active in 
AAUW since 1925 when she joined the 
Omaha, Nebraska, Branch; she became 
chairman of its Drama Group of 250 
members. Since moving to Des Moines she 
has served as branch program chairman 
and president, and state secretary, presi- 
dent, and fellowship chairman. 


Wider Circulation for the GDL 


With the November issue of the General 
Director’s Letter, the many requests for a 
wider circulation of this publication are 
being met. Eleven copies will now go to 
each branch and state division, — one to 
the president, and one each sent directly 


notes 


to the respective chairmen of regular 
committees and the treasurer. 

This is a long-hoped-for arrangement, 
but it required preparations at Headquar- 
ters on the order of the House that Jack 
Built. Before the eleven copies could be 
mailed, addressograph plates had to be 
made for each of the recipients — in 1,020 
branches. Before the plates could be 
made, branch lists had to be checked and 
someone assigned to keep them up to 
date. Before this could be done, space had 
to be found in the overcrowded Head- 
quarters, both for working on the lists 
and for filing more than 11,000 addresso- 
graph plates. 

All of these problems have now been 
solved, and the General Director’s Letter 
can be sent direct to the branch and state 
leaders for whom it is written. The Letter 
is a working publication, giving specific 
suggestions for developing the AAUW 
program and listing helpful materials. 
These “how to do it” suggestions are pre- 
pared for officers and chairmen who have 
the responsibility of making the program 
function, but many other members will 
find interesting material in these workshop 
pages. 

The November GDL contains, among 
many other items — 


A reproduction of the commemorative plate 
presented to the AAUW by the Dutch Fed- 
eration in appreciation of help extended 
during and after the war 


Photographs of AAUW international students 


Outline of a branch and a state program for 
the improvement of teaching, from the 
AAUW representative on the national con- 
ference on that subject 


Discussion of standards for child care centers 
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Text of the proposed Bill of Rights for the 
people of all the United Nations 
Outline for study of the present price situation 


A suggested program of study on universal 
training, with reading references 


Information on new legislation endorsed by 
the Committee on Legislative Program, and 
on the status of bills endorsed last year 


Story of the arts in the lives of four generations 
of an American family 


Notes on jury service by women 
Advice to membership and publicity chairmen 


Report on income received and income ex- 
pected, and the national budget 


Now with more copies in each branch, 
the Letter can be widely shared. We sug- 
gest that you ask for it. Or send a $1.00 
subscription for the three issues per year. 


Hyslop-Sherrard 


On November 22, Miss Edith Hyslop, 
AAUW Social Studies Associate, was 
married to Mr. Alfred Sherrard. Mr. 
Sherrard is economist with the Board of 


Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
in Washington, D. C. 


Resignation of Dr. Reid 


The resignation of Dr. Helen Dwight 
Reid, International Education Associate, 
was accepted with regret by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of Directors 
at its meeting in October. Dr. Reid was 
released to accept the post of Chief of the 
Division of European Educational Rela- 
tions in the U. S. Office of Education. 

Dr. Reid came to the AAUW staff in 
June 1944. She represented the Associa- 
tion at San Francisco when the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations was drafted, 
and has kept AAUW in close touch with 
current developments affecting our inter- 
national relations — particularly through 
the bulletin, Your Foreign Policy. She also 
served as staff member for the Committee 
on Oxford Selections and the Reconstruc- 
tion Aid Committee, and acted as liaison 
person between the American Association 
and the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. 

It will be difficult to find a successor 


to undertake the wide range of responsi- 
bilities involved in this post, and as the 
JOURNAL goes to press the vacancy has 
not yet been filled. 


Films for Vitalizing Ideas 


A special AAUW film list has been pre- 
pared for your use by several Associates 
at Headquarters. It has been compiled in 
response to many requests for visual aid 
material for meetings and study groups 
and as a suggestion for use with work- 
shops. The films, having been screened 
with reference to their particular useful- 
ness for AAUW programs, are listed with 
annotations. They are 16 mm films, most 
of them sound films and some in color. The 
list is made up in separate mimeographed 
sheets, relating respectively to our legis- 
lative program, to international relations, 
and to education, together with a list of 
sources throughout the country from 
which films may be secured. There will 
be a cost-of-mailing charge of 5 cents for 
the complete set. 

There are film loan libraries now in 
most states, connected with state depart- 
ments of education, universities, and 
colleges. Also more and more libraries are 
instituting film services. If your library 
does not offer this service, talk to your 
librarian and learn whether, by coopera- 
tive action, this service might be given in 
your community. 

Many of the films are available through 
these sources at only the cost of postage. 


International Relations Materials 
American Foreign Policy is an up-to- 
date study guide prepared this fall by 
Helen Dwight Reid (10 cents a copy, from 
AAUW Headquarters), containing sec- 
tions on how policy is formulated, how 
fundamental factors like geography and 
economics affect it, what we can learn 
from the historical background, an analy- 
sis of some current problems, and a list of 
sources from which materials are avail- 
able. Bibliography is carefully selected 
under each topic, so that the guide can be 
used for intensive study of one phase of 
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American policy or for a broader survey of 
the whole subject. 

We Earn the Future, by Gladys Murphy 
Graham (25 cents a copy, 5 copies $1.00, 
from AAUW Headquarters), is a guide for 
leadership which no chairman — interna- 
tional relations or other — should be 
without. It is dynamic, imaginative, and 
full of practical ideas on how to make 
study and discussion really effective. 

American Relations with Eastern Asia, 
our comprehensive and popular study 
guide, with bibliography, by Dr. Meribeth 
E. Cameron, is being brought out in a re- 
vised edition, January 1948. (10 cents 
from national Headquarters.) 


Bulletin Describes Branch Work 
in Childhood Education 


Branch answers to the question of what 
should be done in education are collected 
in a forty-four-page, mimeographed bul- 
letin now available from national Head- 
quarters at no cost. 

Entitled ““What Shall We Do in Educa- 
tion?” the bulletin was compiled by 
the Childhood Education Associate from 
branch reports in her field. Descriptions of 
study and activity carried on by 131 
branches throughout the country in child- 
hood education inchide study groups, 
nursery schools and kindergartens, com- 
munity support for public education, 
community projects for children, and 
branch projects sponsored by the Educa- 
tion Committee. 

The index is arranged to show the loca- 
tion and size of branches whose work is 
mentioned. Mrs. Harriet Ahlers Houd- 
lette, the Associate who prepared the 
bulletin, found in compiling the material 
that excellence of a project is in no way 
related to the size of the branch or the 
community. 


AAUW Survey of Services 
for Young Children 

Eighty-one AAUW groups in thirty-one 
states have sent in their replies to our 
request for information on services for 
young children in their areas. We want all 


states represented and reports on as many 
group care centers, day care centers, 
nursery schools, and nursery play groups 
as can be secured. If you are filling in a 
questionnaire, please send it in as soon as 
possible. With the cooperation of our local 
groups, this survey will present the best 
over-all picture available of current group 
care programs for preschool children in the 
United States. 


Bibliography on Early Childhood 
AAUW study groups in child develop- 


ment, and individual mothers as well, will 
be interested in the Bibliography on Nurs- 
ery School Education just issued by the 
National Association of Nursery Educa- 
tion. This catalogue of the literature in 
early childhood education since 1938 lists 
725 important references, many of them 
new. It is carefully edited and will be of 
value to the individual mother as well as 
those working in study groups. The price 
— $1.25 including postage. Address: Na- 
tional Association of Nursery Education 
Distribution Center, W. 514 East Hall, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Legislative Kit 

For material explaining legislation which 
AAUW is supporting under the Legisla- 
tive Program adopted by the Dallas 
Convention, send to Headquarters for the 
Legislative Kit — free on request. This kit 
contains information on the specific bills 
which have been chosen for support as 
embodying the principles set forth in the 
Legislative Program. 


About Jury Service 

If you are interested in jury service — 
and what women might do to improve it 
— send to Headquarters for “Selection of 
Federal Jurors,” by John C. Knox (10 
cents a copy). We have arranged for a 
supply of reprints of this article, from the 
Journal of the American Judicature So- 
ciety, because it gives such an excellent 
review of the state and federal jury system 
today, setting forth in simple language 
the weaknesses of state laws and the need 
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for general improvement in jury service at 
the state and federal levels. 


Minnesota’s Gift 
to International Grants 

The first large gift of this year for in- 
ternational grants came in November 
from Minnesota, — $1,096.88. It is splen- 
did to have this good start. We hope that 
by the time this is printed, Minnesota’s 
gift will be just the beginning of a mount- 
ing list. 


New Jersey Fellowship Increased 

The New Jersey State Division this 
year will increase the stipend of its fellow- 
ship from $1,500 to $2,000. The decision 
was made by vote of the New Jersey 
State Board. The $40,000 endowment of 
the New Jersey Fellowship is almost com- 
pleted, and the state division’s current 
plans include completing the fellowship 
endowment, supplementing income on 
the endowment in order to provide a 
$2,000 stipend, and also contributing to 
international grants. 


Fifty-five International Students 

Miss Marie-Louise Schuler, Luxem- 
bourg, is to be added to the list of Inter- 
national Study Grant holders for 1947-48 
announced in the Fall 1947 JourRNAL. 
Miss Schuler has received an extension 
of the grant she held for 1946-47. She 
will complete her studies for a B.A. 
degree, under her extension, at Pembroke 
College, Brown University. 

This brings the list of international 
students receiving grants for study in the 
United States this year to fifty-five. 


Sarah Berliner Fellowship Resigned 


Because Dr. Suzanne van Dijke Beatty 
was unable to carry out plans for study at 
the California Institute of Technology this 
year, she resigned the Sarah Berliner Re- 
search Fellowship awarded to her for 
1947-48. Dr. Beatty had planned to do 
post-doctoral research in astronomy. 

The fellowship will be re-awarded when 
the Committee on Fellowship Awards 
meets in February. 
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Grant Offered for Argentine Study 


A grant for study during the summer 
vacation at the University of Argentina is 
offered to members of the American 
and Canadian Associations of University 
Women, through the generosity of Dra. 
Maria de Gaudina, past president of 
the Argentine Federation of University 
Women. The grant offers living quarters 
and meals and the right to attend the uni- 
versity during July, August and Septem- 
ber, and the payment of the holder’s 
expenses incurred in connection with her 
studies. Travel expenses are not covered 
by the grant. Candidates must be between 
the ages of 22 and 35. Send applications to 
AAUW Headquarters by March 1. 


Vassar Summer Institute Scholarship 


It is now an established custom that the 
Vassar Summer Institute offers a full 
scholarship each year for a member of the 
AAUW. This is practically the only full 
scholarship that is offered by the Insti- 
tute. It is generally understood that the 
recipient of the scholarship will be a per- 
son who can profit from the experience as 
an individual and make a contribution to 
some developing program of the AAUW, 
as well as be a constructive member of the 
Institute group itself. 

Members who have shown an interest 
in the field of early childhood education, 
and have revealed their capacity for 
successful and dynamic leadership, are 
invited to apply for this year’s scholarship. 

The dates for the 1948 Summer Ih- 
stitute are July 1-July 29. 

The scholarship is for full tuition and 
living expenses for four weeks. Children 
up to ten may be enrolled, but if a child is 
enrolled the expense is extra and equals 
the expense of one adult for the four 
weeks’ time. 

Mary Derickson McCurdy (Mrs. Har- 
old Grier McCurdy) of the Raleigh, North 
Carolina, Branch, held the scholarship last 
summer. 

Application blanks are available upon 
request from Miss Christine M. Heinig, 
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Childhood Education Associate, at AAUW 
Headquarters, and should be returned 
by April 1. 


Exhibitions in the Arts 


A retrospective exhibition of the late 
Marsden Hartley — fifteen oils, lent by 
Mr. Hudson Walker, president of the 
American Federation of Arts — is avail- 
able for the AAUW national exhibitions 
circuit. (Rental fee for two weeks, $20.00 
plus express charges one way.) 

The General Director’s Letter for May 
1945 contains a long comment on Hartley, 
“The Painter from Maine”; and the 
Museum of Modern Art can supply a book 
about him. (11 West 53rd Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. $1.50, plus postage.) 
Hartley’s name stands high among Ameri- 
can painters of this century, and this 
exhibition must be regarded as an oppor- 
tunity not often to be had outside of 
metropolitan cities. Branches arranging 
to borrow on behalf of their local colleges 
or museums will please remember that 
hooking and payment must be branch 
responsibility and made in the branch 
name. 

For other exhibitions, see the Fall 1946 
JouRNAL, page 53 ff.; the Fall 1947 
JoURNAL, page 56; and the General 
Director’s Letter for June and November 
1947. All the AAUW collections listed in 
the Fall 1946 JourRNAL are available ex- 
cept the African Negro Sculpture and the 
Wanda Gg Prints and Books. 

For general information about traveling 
exhibitions see the Branch Handbook in 
the Arts, page 23 f. For information ab-ut 
bookings, write Mrs. Stevens Bryant, 
1589 Midland Avenue, Bronxville 8, N. Y. 


What Others Say — 


This item about AAUW appeared in the 
October issue of Resolved, a newsletter 
exchange of information on citizen-or- 
ganizations: 


UNESCO is not a theory to the American 
Association of University Women (1634 I St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.). AAUW gives 
education for international understanding top 
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program priority and practical application. 
Members this last year contributed over 
$54,000 for international grants to women of 
other countries as a means of educational re- 
construction. Fifty-four women of other lands 
are studying in U. S. on AAUW’s grants 
or international fellowships. Through 1,006 
branches, AAUW carries on a strong program 
of international education in local communi- 
ties. AAUW General Director Kathryn Mc- 
Hale calls UNESCO “spearhead of the UN,” 
says AAUW college women must accept responsi- 
bility for leadership in making UNESCO a 
people’s movement. 

Women in Action, a monthly review of 
women’s life and work published by 
Current Reports, includes three articles 
from the Fall 1947 JouRNAL in its reviews 
in the November issue. The three selected 
are: New Yardsticks for Women’s Edu- 
cation, by Lynn White, Jr.; Women and 
Education in India, by Piloo Nanavutty; 
and The Inexperienced Politician, by 
Olive Remington Goldman. 


Understatement 


Americans are continually being ac- 
cused of exaggeration, but we have been 
informed that figures on membership of 
the British Federation of University 
Women, mentioned in the JouRNAL re- 
cently, are an underestimate. Membership 
of the BFUW it seems, is not 2,000, but 
more than 4,200. We are glad to report 
this bigger and better figure. 


Orders for ‘“‘Mama’s Metamorphosis” 


The Wisconsin State Division requests 
that orders for ““Mama’s Metamorpho- 
sis,” mentioned in the Fall JourNnau, be 
sent to Mrs. Kenneth Higby, 841 Watson 
Street, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


A Request from Crosby Hall 
From the Warden of Crosby Hall in 


London comes the request that members 
planning to stay at the Hall be prepared 
to identify themselves as members of their 
national association. Miss Buckmaster 
asks that all guests be ready to present 
either their membership cards or other 
written authority showing they are mem- 
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bers of their national association with dues 
fully paid and are therefore entitled to 
privileges extended to such members. 


SOS from Korean, Japanese Women 


Seeking materials to aid Korean and 
Japanese women in learning how to work 
together in groups and in developing 
effective use of the franchise recently 
granted them, Miss Mead Smith, Labor 
Relations Advisor to the Military Gov- 
ernment of Japan and Mrs. Helen Nixon, 
Advisor to the Women’s Bureau of Korea, 
recently visited national Headquarters. 

Particularly interested in the AAUW 
branch reports on the legislative programs 
und status of women, these visitors to 
Hleadquarters emphasized the fact that 
women with whom they work ‘do not 
know what to do with their newly-won 
political freedom. They look to the Amer- 
ican women for aid and suggestions. 

Miss Smith and Mrs. Nixon (both 
AAUW members) suggested that AAUW 
branches write to women in these coun- 
tries, outlining their branch projects and 
the steps taken to carry the projects to 
completion. Translators at headquarters 
of the Military Government will translate 
any English letters sent to these coun- 
tries. Both women pointed out that there 
is no printing beyond a very limited 
monthly supply in Korea, and women in 
outlying districts get only such informa- 
tion as Miss Smith and Mrs. Nixon take 
with them on their field trips. Letters or 
pictures or illustrations would be of in- 
valuable assistance. 

Korean and Japanese women are eager 
to learn how to work together, and AAUW 
branches can help them by sharing their 
own step-by-step experience. Address: 


Miss Mead Smith, ESS/LA, GHQ-SCAP 
APO 500 c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, California 


Mrs. Helen Nixon 
Advisory Women’s Bureau, USA 
M.G.1.K., APO 235, Unit 2 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, California 
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Berlin University Women Organize 


News has come from Berlin that first 
steps have been taken toward the reorgan- 
ization of the former Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. Frau Agnes von Zahn 
Harnack, former president of the German 
Federation, writes that an Academic Com- 
mittee has been formed in connection with 
the “‘ Wilmersdorf Frauenbund 1945,” the 
only women’s organization licensed in 
Berlin. Dr. Luise Holzapfel, docent at the 
University of Berlin and the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Institute in Berlin-Dahlem, is chair- 
man of the committee, which will serve 
as a substitute for the association of 
university women until that organization 
can be revived. 

Frau von Zahn Harnack writes: 


We held our first open meeting on July 21, 
and all our plans met with the greatest interest 
of all present. An Executive Committee was 
clected on which all faculties (law, medicine, 
theology, philology, and science) are repre- 
sented. Our first aim is the realization of a 
scheme of mutual help among senior and junior 
members (students), procuring scientific litera- 
ture and books, rooms for study, perhaps free 
meals once a week, whereas the students will 
help with wood-cutting, heating, and in cases 
of other technical difficulties. We hope to find a 
clubroom where members of different profes- 
sions may get into personal contact. There is 
even a possibility of awarding three or four 
small fellowships to students, and we intend to 
give preference to girls who are qualified for 
research work, 


It is good to have this word of activity 
on the part of German university women, 
and particularly good to have it come 
from Frau von Zahn Harnack. She was a 
leader in the German woman suffrage 
movement and she and her family were 
staunch Social Democrats. A brother lost 
his life for his opposition to Hitler. Since 
World War II she has taken a leading part 
in the attempt to educate women of Berlin 
to a sense of their civic responsibilities. 

Scientific literature and books to en- 
courage the new movement may be sent 
in care of the Information Center of the 
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U.S. military Government in Berlin. 
(Printed matter may not be sent directly 
to German nationals in Berlin.) The 
package should be addressed to — 


ICB OMG, US Sector, Berlin 

U.S. Information Center, APO 742-A 
Berlin 

c/o Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 


Inside the outer wrapping, the package 
should be addressed to — 


Frau von Zahn Harnack 
Auguste Victoriastrasse 5 
Berlin Halensee, 

U.S. Zone, Germany 


A letter must accompany the package 
(attach it securely), listing the publica- 
tions sent, and naming the recipient to 
whom it is to be forwarded. 

Gift subscriptions may be sent in the 
same manner, provided a letter reaches 
the Information Center before the first 
copy of the magazine. 


Fifteen New Branches 

Fifteen new branches have been added 
to the AAUW family, swelling the total to 
1,016 branches. A warm welcome is ex- 
tended to these branches organized since 
publication of the Fall JourNAL. 


lowa — Ottumwa 
DELAWARE — Newark 
CaLirornta — Tahoe-Sierra 

San Leandro 
WasuINGTon — Willapacific 
Ruope [stanp — Newport County 
Connecticut — Storrs 
Texas — Brazosport 
Fiortpa — Jacksonville Beaches 
Missourt — Richmond 

Smithville 

New York — Lyndonville-Medina-Middle- 

port 
Nort Caroitrna — Winston-Salem 
ILuinois — Des Plaines 
Maine — Brunswick 
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Wanted — More Journal Advertising 


Below is reproduced a letter going out 
from our JOURNAL advertising agent to 
firms all over the United States. 

If you know of someone who should 
advertise in the JouRNAL, please tear this 
letter out and send it to the company with 
a short note from yourself. 

For your information, our advertising 
rates are as follows: 


Sc ce ewnen $336 .00 
er 168.00 
RL ssa aioe 84.00 
Vg page........ 42.00 


With your help, we can reduce the cost 
of the JourNAL through more advertising. 
Pass this letter along: 


The Importance 
to Your 
Company .. «+ 


It is important to your company that women 
who lead in educational and social work all over 
the United States shall know your company. 

A high percentage of the women who are 
leaders in the work of their own communities 
are members of the American Association of 
University Women. 

From a public relations angle, these women 
are very important to you. 

From a sales angle, they are also important 
to you because they have higher-than-average 
buying power. 

These women have a quarterly — it is called 
the JournaL. You reach 102,214 women 
through this magazine. 

Check to see that this quarterly is included 
in your advertising plans. Complete informa- 
tion will be sent upon request. 

Yours very truly, 


A. W. Howtanp 


393 Seventh Avenue - Room 1906 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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Fort Smith, Arkansas, Conducts 
Youth Conservation Program 


The design for action followed in a 
year-long study of juvenile delinquency 
by the Fort Smith, Arkansas, Branch is a 
plan that may be used by program-plan- 
ning committees for successful study and 
action programs. 

This Arkansas branch found that result- 
ing publicity of their “Youth Conserva- 
tion, Our Responsibility ” program stimu- 
lated other community organizations to 
tuke up the same study in the course of 
the year. 

At the same time, the local newspaper 
ran a series of cases of delinquency taken 
from FBI files, showing the lack of com- 
munity interest in such problems. The 
junior college sociology class, stimulated 
by citizen interest in this problem, made 
a community survey of existing condi- 
tions; the AAUW branch was given radio 
time to present results of the survey. 

Interest was stimulated to such an ex- 
tent that an audience of one thousand 
attended a lecture by a well known juve- 
nile court judge from Memphis, Tennessee, 
who was brought to Fort Smith by the 
Business and Professional Women. 

A Youth Conservation Committee was 
formed from AAUW branch membership 
to interview public officials and to pro- 
mote the idea of proper facilities for youth- 
ful offenders. As a result of the year-long 
program, AAUW was asked to participate 
in all youth conferences, and the branch 
membership increased by 75 per cent. 

Though attendant interest and public- 
ity have not yet resulted in a detention 
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the branches 


home, the AAUW has pointed the way to 
make the building of proper facilities for 
young law offenders a major political 
issue at the next election. 

The carefully planned program as out- 
lined by the Fort Smith Branch is: 


1. Planning with publicity before the meet- 
ing and reviewing the contents of the speaker's 
message after the meeting. 


2. Alternating a qualified outside speaker 
with a branch member speaking at the follow- 
ing meeting. 

3. Allowing time for the program chairman 
to review the high points of the preceding pro- 
gram in order to keep all members informed 
of the progress made. 


4. Allowing ample time for d'scussions be- 
tween speakers and members. 


5. Opening at least one meeting to the pub- 
lic. 


6. Giving every member something of value 
to think of as she left the meeting. 


Anderson, Indiana, Branch 
Studies Juvenile Delinquency 


Action following study was exemplified 
by the Education Committee of the An- 
derson, Indiana, Branch when it helped 
to crystallize public opinion for a juvenile 
delinquency center. Branch members 
cooperated with the Anderson Council 
of Youth Guidance in studying the prob- 
lem of responsibility for juvenile delin- 
quency before petitioning the circuit judge 
for such a center. The branch, whose 
membership numbered 189 last year, se- 
cured 3,000 signatures for the petition. 

As a further step in its study, the branch 
succeeded in having a class in citizenship 
organized by the judge for delinquents 
and their parents. To further their plans 
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and to set a future goal, a “roundup” 
meeting on juvenile delinquency was held 
with a representative group of speakers, 
including a police officer, a Negro worker, 
a union representative, a welfare worker, 
an attorney, and the city school superin- 
tendent, to review various phases of the 
problem. 


Cedar Falls, Iowa, Branch Hears 
Russian Symposium, Studies Iran 


A symposium on Russia, covering the 
early history of that country, her con- 
tributions in the field of humanistic 
endeavor, and Russian absolutism and 
Marxism, was presented at a Cedar 
Falls, lowa, Branch meeting by the inter- 
national relations study group. 

Designed to help members understand 
why Russian ideas differ from ours, the 
symposium was repeated for members of 
the Cedar Falls Woman’s Club. The sym- 
posium was an outgrowth of the year of 
study on “How Russia Sees the World,” 
which included serfdom and the land 
question in addition to the topics dis- 
cussed before the entire membership. 

A study of Iran has been outlined by the 
international relations study group for 
this year, to be climaxed by a symposium 
on Iran patterned after the successful 
program on Russia. Suggestions for study 
and bibliographies have been obtained 
by the group from the Iranian Embassy 
in Washington, D. C., the Oriental Insti- 
tute of the University of Chicago, and 
from local libraries. 


Award for Negro Students Results 
From Sweet Briar Branch Study 


An outgrowth of the Sweet Briar, Vir- 
ginia, Branch project — A Study of the 
Negro in Amherst County, the $100 
award given by the branch was awarded 
to Miss Sadie Kinsley, valedictorian at 
Amherst (Virginia) Training School. Miss 
Kinsley entered Virginia State College 
this fall to prepare for teaching in Amherst 
county. 

The award was established for the aid 
and encouragement of a Negro student in 
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the county who plans, after further edu- 
cation, to return to carry on some occu- 
pation of service. Last year’s winner of 
the award is now launched on his pre- 
medical studies at Virginia State College. 


Milwaukee Educates Its Audiences 


Educating the audience to insure un- 
derstanding of the speakers is the new 
technique inaugurated by the Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Branch, shortly before spon- 
soring a meeting on the Taft-Hartley law. 

In preparation for the November forum 
on this law, a preparatory study and dis- 
cussion period was held on the importance 
and implications of the act. Study ma- 
terials and copies of the Taft-Hartley law 
were distributed at the preliminary meet- 
ing. 

The study session and forum were both 
planned within the framework of “Edu- 
cation for Democracy,” the theme chosen 
for the year by the social studies section. 


Youth Speaks for Itself at 
Boston AAUW Branch Meeting 


To round out a year-long study of the 
needs of youth today, the Boston Branch 
members heard youth speak for itself at 
one of their most successful meetings. 

A panel of six undergraduates, three 
men and three women representing various 
sections of the country, was selected from 
six colleges and universities in Boston to 
discuss the responsibilities of the home, 
school, church, and community to youth. 
Following the discussion, panel members 
mingled with the audience to answer indi- 
vidual questions. 

In organizing the panel discussion, the 
chairman of the Education Committee 
gave to each student, two months before 
the meeting, a list of points upon which 
the AAUW members wanted students’ 
ideas and opinions. Beginning with the 
statement, “A normal individual is one 
who makes it possible to pull his own load 
and has time and energy to help with the 
common good,” these questions were sug- 
gested for consideration: 

Home: What constitutes wholesome, helpful 
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living in the home? To what extent is early 
training in home life responsible for future 
behavior? 


School: What in your school life has been 
most helpful toward progress? Can you suggest 
how formal education might be of greater 
assistance? 

Community: What is the responsibility of 
the community in the development of youth? 
What have you to say about the press, movies, 
radio, clubs, and other agencies? 

Church: What place has religion in the 
training of youth? 

Under the question “How is the train- 
ing which youth is experiencing preparing 
him for participation in problems of the 
day?” the students were asked to consider 
attainment of personal goals, tolerance 
and understanding of different customs 
and ideologies, intelligent evaluation of 
and action on local, state, and ‘national 
problems, and support of the United Na- 
tions as a step in world cooperation. 

Although thinking was done in advance, 
the program was spontaneous. The stu- 
dents did not meet until the day of the 
meeting when a spinning coin decided 
who was to open the discussion and who 
was to summarize at the conclusion. The 
result was highly successful. 


“UNESCO Information, Please’’ 
Is Oklahoma Branch Demand 


“UNESCO Information, Please” was 
the demand at a novel program planned 
by the Edmond, Oklahoma, Branch edu- 
cation chairman to acquaint members 
with the purpose and organizational set- 
up of UNESCO. 

Members enjoyed preparing, from ma- 
terials put at their disposal by the li- 
brary, answers for questions on the rea- 
sons for organizing UNESCO, location 
of headquarters, functions of the General 
Conference, preliminary steps in founding 
the organization, United States policy 
toward the objectives of UNESCO, and 
membership provisions. An open discus- 
sion on UNESCO at every meeting since 
the quiz program has enabled members 
to keep in touch with current develop- 
ments. 

For branches wishing to produce such 
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a quiz program, the pamphlet UNESCO 
and You, prepared by the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, contains ques- 
tions and answers on the how, what, and 
why of the organization together with a 
six-point program for individual action, 
Copies may be ordered from the Division 
of Public Liaison, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C., at no cost. 


Racine Study Group Compiles 
Community Handbook for Mothers 


A timesaver for busy mothers is the 
Guide to Recreation and Health Facilities 
compiled by the child study group of the 
Racine, Wisconsin, Branch. The fourteen- 
page community handbook presents a 
composite picture of the services available 
to Racine residents. 

Among the helpful data is included in- 
formation on schedules and services of 
baby clinics, visiting nurses, immuniza- 
tions, and X rays; on free classes in art, 
music, and recreation; and services of- 
fered by the library such as helping citi- 
zens to decide what to buy from book 
agents. 

Suggestions for “Let’s Go Somewhere, 
Daddy,” “Services for Working Mothers,” 
“Movies and Sunday Schools,” and other 
topics are given in considerable detail. The 
introductory paragraph of the booklet 
explains the purpose of compiling such a 
guide: 

After children go to school, mothers learn of 
activities and services for children, but “new” 
mothers, that is the mothers of younger chil- 
dren, are often unacquainted with opportuni- 
ties offered. Keeping this in mind, we have 
gathered information about Racine which we 
hope will be helpful. 


Asheville’s Refugee Shop 

With community support, the Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, Branch has been 
operating a highly successful Refugee 
Shop. In the seven years of its existence 
the shop has raised for relief more than 
$30,000. With such returns the Asheville 
Branch has been able to send generous 
contributions to the AAUW Reconstruc- 
tion Aid Fund. 
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Wisconsin Branch Conducts 
Nursery School Campaign 


A successful campaign to have the Child 
Care Nursery School operated by the 
Madison Board of Education is to be 
credited to the Madison, Wisconsin, 
Branch. 

When government funds were with- 
drawn, the nursery, which was operating 
ina public school building, was threatened 
with discontinuance. Parents and citizen 
groups succeeded in persuading the City 
Council to finance the project for sixty 
days until permanent plans could be made 
to support the nursery school. 

Until the local AAUW branch took part 
in urging that the project be continued by 
the Board of Education, it seemed that the 
nursery would have to be operated on a 
private basis. As a result of AAUW action, 
the Board of Education submitted a plan 
to continue the nursery under its super- 
vision; this was accepted by the City 
Council. Under the council-approved 
arrangement, a variation of enrollment is 
possible, ranging from free attendance for 
those whose parents are on full relief to 
partial and full payments by parents who 
can afford it. 

The Madison Branch is now working to 
obtain a state law for the licensing of 
private nursery schools as a step in safe- 
guarding the educational standards of 
such schools. 


New York Branches Help Gather 


Information on Library Services 


Opinions of library users in New York 
communities on services they would like 
to receive from their libraries have been 
gathered and combined into a bulletin 
largely through the work done by AAUW 
branches in New York. 

Entitled “Library Services People 
Want,” the bulletin was compiled by the 
research division of the New York state 
education department with the coopera- 
tion of local committees of which twenty- 
two were organized by AAUW branches. 

To make certain that the “average” 


citizens’ views would be represented, the 
male as well as the female element of the 
population was included on the commit- 
tees as were the bobby-soxers, citizens 
over sixty, college graduates, persons 
whose education ceased in the grades, and 
professional and non-professional persons. 
Thus, various races, nationalities, and 
religions, organizational and political affil- 
iations also were represented. 


Current Price Increase Patterns, 
Consumer Attitudes Revealed 


The pattern of current price increases 
in communities throughout the United 
States and the attitudes of consumers 
toward those increases appear clearly in 
the following excerpts from letters sent 
to the Social Studies Associate by branch 
members who have worked on the budget 
study. The Associate wrote to these mem- 
bers in preparation for a meeting of the 
Consumer Advisory Committee of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, held in 
Washington, D. C., in September. She 
asked for information which would “clothe” 
current newspaper items, and the observa- 
tions reported by AAUW members did 
indeed add meaning to the bare figures. 

The consensus was that the cost of food 
is the major problem. 

From an Oklahoma branch: Advertisements 
from the same chain store, dated August 1947, 
show price increases for selected meats that 
range from 10 per cent to 40 per cent, smaller 
price increases for selected fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and decreases for selected fruits- and 
vegetables-in-season. 

From a Missouri branch: Consumer resistance 
to high meat prices is apparent. “There is a 
definite buyers’ strike in that field and some 
meat retailers are . . . losing money.” 

From a Utah branch: Inquiries at local store 
show some decline in meat consumption with 
an increase in the consumption of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Almost all the letters reported that 
rents have tended to remain constant. 
From an Iowa branch: Few rent adjustments 
have been made, and these have seemed fair 
and reasonable. 
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From a second Oklahoma branch: Controls 
have kept rentals within the range of low-in- 
come families, but the absence of ceilings on 
sales of houses has led to great increases. 
““People are forced to pay these high prices 
because everyone is selling and no one is rent- 
ing. Families are renting old tenant houses in 
the country and driving to their work.” 


From a California branch: “‘. . . the 15 per 
cent permissible upward adjustment has been 
generally ignored, with landlords waiting until 
March 1, 1948, and expecting some further 
controls.” 

From the Missouri branch previously quoted: 
Though there have been few rent increases, 
“the state has passed a law which will continue 
the present modified [federal rent] controls 
and feeling is very heated.” 


Most letters indicated some consumer 
items for which purchases were being 
deferred — either as an expression of out- 
right resistance, or as a gamble that prices 
could go no higher and might soon come 
down. 


From a Washington branch: Some local mer- 
chants find that buying is being deferred for 
consumer durable goods — such as radios, au- 
tomobiles, and home furnishings; others find 
buying deferred for clothing. 


From an Arkansas branch: “. . . skirts have 
been made as long as the old hem will allow 
and the few new dresses are of medium length. 
The majority [of branch members] will not 
support the extreme styles.” 

From a second Arkansas branch: “Food and 
clothing retail sales reached the highest peak 
known during the month of August 1947. 
However, the continuing gradual rising of 
prices is now causing some buyer resistance. 
... Women seem to be making gradual 
changes in fashion. There is no evidence of 
extreme change.” 


Several letters mentioned specific de- 
velopments resulting from high prices 
which are ominous indeed. 

From an Illinois branch: Because of shifts in 
the pattern of food consumption “many fami- 
lies have reduced their purchase of milk . . . 
not only because of the increased cost of milk, 
but because of high costs of other food stuffs, 
especially meat. This does not apply to public 
assistance families only, but to many higher- 
income families. . . . Our county health de- 
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partment has recently issued a leaflet urging 
people to consider other economies in food 
purchasing rather than to deprive their families 
of milk, and urging that canned or condensed 
milk be used if fresh milk cannot be obtained,” 
From a Virginia branch: “Savings [of the low. 
income family] have been reduced tremendous. 
ly, which means that life insurance and other 
forms of insurance will have to be cut.” 
From an Oregon branch: Many of the veterans 
cashing their terminal leave bonds say that 
they will use the money for “ordinary ex. 
penses” among other things. 

From another Arkansas branch: More junior 
high school work permits, excusing students 
from 2:30 to 3:30 classes, have been presented 
this year than last. “It is my opinion that 
children have to work to help . . . meet the 
budget.” 


Wilmington Branch Bucks Machine 
Politics to Elect Own Candidate 


In bucking the local party machine, the 
Wilmington, Delaware, Branch not only 
received national publicity and a liberal 
education but succeeded in electing Mrs. 
W. C. Lytle, legislative chairman who is 
also a former branch president, to the 
state legislature. 

Ignorance of “practical” politics and 
lack of time did not stop the AAUW men- 
bers in their determination to prevent 
machine politicians from forcing unquali- 
fied candidates upon an indifferent public. 
In a letter to Dr. McHale, the vice-presi- 
dent of the state division describes the 
experience in this way: 


. . . Wecame to realize, from experience, that 
the primaries are extremely important, and we 
must not neglect them in the future . . . ; we 
marked page after page of our Election Law 
book (which we studied for days, so we would 
know how to stand our ground). We hope some 
of these weak spots can be improved through 
our efforts. 

We kept a scrapbook concerning every phase 
of the campaign, noting the many weaknesses 
we discovered, and recording them for possible 
future projects. Mrs. Lytle won the primary 
election . . . by only 69 votes. In the General 
Election, with her party backing her, she won 
by 2,713 votes. 

Mrs. Lytle is a most intelligent and able per- 
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gn, and an AAUW member we can be proud 
to have as a representative in our state legisla- 
ture. I might also add that she is very attrac- 
tive. . . . In our small community we have at 
last added action to our talk concerning govern- 
ment and our part in democracy. While there 
were Many women who participated in the 
campaign, and some of the excellent workers 
vere not AAUW members, yet it was from the 
AAUW that the inspiration came. 

.. « We feel it is extremely important that 
we all take an active interest in our own little 
communities, and to stop having the idea that 
since politics are dirty, “nice” people shouldn’t 
have anything to do with them. Until the right 
kind of people do take an interest in them, 
they'll never be any “nicer.” 


Mobile, Alabama, Branch Sponsors 
Broadcasts on United Nations 


Use of the local radio to distribute in- 
formation on public affairs gathered by 
AAUW study groups was demonstrated 
by the Mobile, Alabama, Branch. 

A regular weekly broadcast on United 
Nations Work was scheduled as a result of 
four special broadcasts on this topic 
sponsored by this branch of 99 members 
during United Nations Week. 

In addition to working in conjunction 
with the radio stations, three branch com- 
mittees cooperated with other organiza- 
tions in presenting branch programs, 


Branch Offers Fund-raising Plan 


A novel fund-raising plan to collect the 
necessary $500 for a named International 
Study Grant has been suggested by one of 
the branches. In view of the membership 
of sixty persons the sum of $500 has been 
divided into eight-dollar shares. Here is 
how the branch hopes the plan will work: 


3 members taking 3 shares each. . . 
6 members taking 2 shares each. . . 
35 members taking 1 share each. ... 
16 members taking fractional shares. 


$ 72.00 
96.00 
280.00 
52.00 


$500.00 
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Members are invited to contribute any 
sum, however small, in order to have all 
members share in the project. As an added 
inducement the members are reminded 
that contributions to AAUW fellowships 
and international grants are deductible 
from income tax statements. 


Minneapolis Branch Writes Law 


How effective branch action can be in 
bringing about new state legislation is 
demonstrated by the Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, Branch. 

When the Minnesota branches dis- 
covered that a state law prohibited a 
legal exchange of teachers, the Education 
Committee of the Minneapolis Branch 
organized support for a measure permit- 
ting the exchange and wrote the brief 
bill, which was passed and signed by the 
governor in spring. Minnesota branches 
will hereafter be able to participate in the 
AAUW teacher-exchange program. 


Eighteen Years as an Iowa Branch 


For a brief statement of why AAUW 
lives and grows, we submit this opening 
paragraph from “Eighteen Years of 
AAUW in Cedar Rapids,” by Nettie R. 
Stiles, chairman of the creative writing 
group: 

There were twenty-three charter members. 
It is surprising that membership should have 
grown to 185 when there are so many organiza- 
tions in Cedar Rapids competing for time and 
talent. 

The strength of the AAUW, however, lies in 
its national and international power to unite 
women in an effort to achieve higher planes of 
living in their respective communities and in 
the world. It provides research fellowships for 
women students and teachers in the universi- 
ties. It outlines educational policies, stimulates 
university women to continue intellectual 
growth and to contribute in every way possible 
to the welfare of the communities in which they 
live. These and many more provisions have 
attracted the women in this community to 
membership. 











Changing the yardstick 








In the fall issue of this JournaL Dr. Lynn 
White builds up his case with so much truth 
and insight that his false conclusion comes as 
something of a shock. 

Dr. White points out quite correctly that 
men have established the standards in their 
own favor and that women have (so far) split a 
gusset trying to emulate them and not suc- 
ceeded quantitatively. Result — frustration. 

But then he concludes: “‘We shall never 
have true equality of the sexes until women 
and those who educate women shake off their 
subservience to masculine Values and points of 
view.” 

The correct conclusion is directly the oppo- 
site. We shall never have true equality of the 
sexes until men and those who educate men 
accept feminine values and points of view 
without prejudice, 

For women do not exist in a vacuum. It is 
no use for a woman to know that she is a 
satisfactory woman unless society thinks so 
too. Therefore it’s up to the men to do away 
with the primary fault of masculine prejudice; 
and women will then automatically stop trying 
to fit themselves to that prejudice in order to 
satisfy the very normal need for approba- 
tion. 

I was disappointed that Dr. White skillfully 
sidestepped the controversial and important 
problem of the woman who does not fit into the 
group of average women who like to weave, 
cook, or study psychology. There are large 
numbers of women of obviously superior intel- 
lect who deviate from the norm. Many of them 
have done extremely valuable work. But Dr. 
White assigns no place for them in his crystal- 
lized hierarchy. 

The whole problem of women’s place and 
accomplishments in the world will never be 
truly solved until someone gets down to brass 
tacks and does some plain hard work in physi- 
ology. Not until we know accurately how 
women function will we ever have a yardstick 
of their accomplishments that means anything. 
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My prediction is that the physiologists will -~ 
find a large part of woman’s energy spent of _ ; 
the female functions before they even start to 4 = 
think. The menstrual cycle, child-bearing, ete, - wt 
must come out of their basic energy. It may ang 
turn out that a woman who appears to age. th 
complish as much as a man really accomplishes _—" 
twice as much reckoned on an absolute scale, —s 
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I hasten to register my wholehearted ap- As 
proval of Dr. Lynn White’s address on wom- § Trust 
en’s higher education, which appeared in the J wom: 
Fall Journat....I1 hope its influence § the p 
spreads to every college in the land, and that | one \ 
Dr. White will never fail an opportunity to | as pr 
express further his point of view upon both | mem 
men and women. I have four boys whose edu- } hurr 
cation I am sure would be bettered by his | presi 
implied changes in men’s education. have 

The one comment that I would like to make | to th 
is a plea for greater recognition of the fact that | nite 
education for boys and girls begins years in I 
advance of college and in the home. ... If | app 
college-bred women canot produce happier | Gou 
homes, better children, and a reasonable num- | bes 
ber of children — certainly more than the one put 
or two we usually find — with grace, cheerful- of a 
ness, and appreciation of our own worthwhile- Dal 
ness, then what is the use of our education? 

The world cannot become better unless better 
people are born into it and unless wiser parents | Rg 
inculcate finer spiritual values in their children. | 

So many of the problems of today stem from } 
the home that we should all be concerned in the 
encouraging whatever lends strength to that Pas 
institution and honor those who are spending reu 
their best efforts on that job. I feel much less call 
concerned with the trained teacher shortage AA 
than I do with the competent parent shortage. - 
I feel much less concerned with the legal status “te 
of women than I do with the social status of a 
mothers in American society. a 


Cincinnati, Ohio Mrs. Cart Vit 
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Why a man to head Goucher? 


Recently the Trustees of Goucher College 
elected a president of the college, to take office 
in July 1948. When I read in the Goucher 
Alumnae Quarterly that the new president was 
aman, I was completely deflated. It is difficult 
to believe that there is not a single woman 
college graduate available who is qualified to 

,head a woman’s college. 

I do not know the president-elect nor had I 
ever heard of him, so I am not intending to 
reflect upon him in any way. I am simply con- 
cerned that a woman’s college, after more than 
fifty years of educating women for leadership, 
should pass over all qualified women and se- 
lect a man. When this happens in a woman's 
college, where the emphasis should be on giv- 
ing opportunities to women, there seems little 
chance for other institutions or individuals to 
overcome prejudice and tradition and give 
recognition to women. 

As an alumna of Goucher I am hurt that the 
Trustees should have done this to women. If a 
woman could not be found at this time, then 
the position should have been held open until 
one was found. Dr. Robertson will not retire 
as president until July 1948. Moreover, I re- 
member when the trustees were not in such a 
hurry and for some time there was an acting 
president of the college. The same action could 
have been taken again. The election of a man 
to the presidency of Goucher College is a defi- 
nite setback to women, and I deplore it. 

I hope that the AAUW will voice its dis- 
approval of the action of the Trustees of 
Goucher College. It is too late for a woman to 
be selected, but at least the Association should 
put itself on record as disapproving the choice 
of a man to head a woman’s college. 


Dallas, Texas Saran T. HuGHEs 
(Goucher 1917) 


Role for retired teacher 


You might be interested to know that for 
the first time there is a second woman on the 
Pasadena Board of Education, and she is a 
retired teacher. Her candidacy was enthusiasti- 
cally es by many of the members of the 
AAUW. . . . Previously it had been the cus- 
tom for one woman to be on the board, and 
some of them had given distinguished service, 
but this is the first time that someone with 
first-hand information based on ¢xperience 
Within this school system had been elected. 


. To have broken the tradition that there 
should be only one woman on the board, and 
to break it by electing a retired teacher, was, 
we believe, a real accomplishment. 


Altadena, California Eve.tyn ENcHES 


Winter in Europe 


In personal letters written last summer and this 
fall, Aase G. Skard, whom so many AAUW 
members knew when she and her family were 
living in Washington during the war, describes 
some of the aspects of “recovery” in one of the 
European nations that has progressed farthest 
along the road to reconstruction. We regret omit- 
ting the more cheerful personal passages in the 
letters, but these paragraphs tell so much of the 
situation of Europeans generally, that we are 
reproducing them without the formality of per- 
mission from the writer. — Tue Eviror. 


June %4, 1947 


Last winter the cold in Norway was com- 
bined with a severe shortage of fuel that really 
made life disagreeable. We got no coal or coke, 
electricity was strictly rationed, and what we 
got of wood was both little and damp. When 
I went to bed at night I always had a feeling 
that I had never been warm in my life, my feet 
were icecold, my teeth were chattering. We 
had very little hot water too, and one hot bath 
per person per week was the very maximum, 
and even then we only dabbled around in a 
little pool at the bottom. Another consequence of 
the shortage of fuei and the limited number of 
heated rooms was that we never could invite 
any guests and we saw very few people. Every- 
body kept shivering to their own homes. 

There was another reason for the lack of 
parties and of hospitality. We were all over- 
worked and strained to the uttermost. A few 
days ago I had tea with a couple of American 
women who had been here for some time and 
who were very disappointed at the Norwegians. 
They were anxious to get new ways of co- 
operation started and whomever they talked to 
seemed sympathetic but did nothing to further 
their cause. We tried to explain — everybody 
has been working so hard that we are just ex- 
hausted and one more chore, one more job to 
tackle, makes us feel paralyzed. I have the 
feeling myself when somebody suggests just a 
very small thing I should do. Then suddenly 
something happens in the very middle of my 
head, a kind of a heavy fatigue starts there and 
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seems to expand to the rest of the brain and to 
my whole body, as if I were hypnotized and 
unable to move. It is a sort of despair. 

The Americans told us that we are better off 
than any other European country and that we 
had special obligations because of that and 
should be ashamed of ourselves. We were 
thoroughly ashamed; but we also had to ask 
if they did not realize that this state of being 
well off did not descend on us from heaven but 
was the result of terrific efforts and work. Just 
because'of what has been accomplished we are 
well off, and also terribly tired... . 

Some difficulties we are so used to that we 
hardly notice them any more and don’t talk 
about them. The shortage of housing is so hard 
that we lack words. Advising parents about 
their children’s problems you see clearly that 
the source of the difficulty is the lack of space 
and privacy in the home, but you never men- 
tion it, you just start discussing how the lim- 
ited space may be used at better advantage. 
If you ask young people where they live, they 
invariably answer, ““Oh, we are staying with 
my parents (or parents-in-law) in one room in 
their apartment.” And if you ask elderly peo- 
ple if they live where they used to live, you 
get the answer, “‘ Yes, but my daughter came 
home with her husband and two babies and 
they have no place to live so we have shared 
the apartment with them.” 

The strain of living in such crowded quar- 
ters is considerable, and the emotional strain of 
continuing to stay with the family or having 
a young family thrust on you, is tremendous. 
I think these factors play a great part in the 
general fatigue. The trouble is that we can 
build very few new houses here as long as the 
burnt down cities and the devastated Finn- 
mark are not reconstructed. All building ma- 
terial has to be used primarily in those places. 

It would be quicker work if there were more 
manpower available. At the bottom of so many 
of our problems you find the shortage of man- 
power. Why don’t we build our cities faster? 
Lack of manpower. Why don’t we build more 
houses? Lack of manpower. Why does the 
drycleaner not receive our clothes for cleaning? 
Lack of manpower. Why does the photographer 
refuse to develop our films? Lack of manpower. 
Why are the publishers not publishing the 
books they announce? Lack of bookbinders, 
shortage of paper due to lack of manpower for 
cutting the wood. Why are we short of trucks 
and engines for transportation? Why can we 
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not get our plumbing repaired? No plumber 
available. Why are we short of fuel? Lack of 
workers to cut the trees. 

We work ourselves to death because we all 
try to do the work of some ten men. But fortu- 
nately we have no strikes and no conflicts 
thanks to our labor policy for years and our 
very good labor government. We are better off 
and happier than other countries because we, 
before and after the war, have provided laws 
and insurances that make life secure and in- 
come regular, prices fairly stable, import con- 
trolled, and the distribution of goods relatively 
just among the people. 

At our institute that is meant for 12, we 
have nearly 200 students. We are evolving a 
new brand of psychological education here, a 
new degree, new courses, etc. We should have 
been at least twelve teachers, and we are two, 
plus two part-time instructors. I have been 
working at that Institute of Psychology, just 
teaching, and advising students, till my eyes 
popped out of my head. No time for research 
work or writing books or anything like that. 
So much work is heavier because of the general 
strain. Take e.g. the educational review that I 
edit. Before the war it was easy to get just 
the article you wanted to publish. Now every- 
body is overworked and refuses to do one more 
thing. But in spite of it all, the interest in psy- 
chology and in new ways of bringing up chil- 
dren is tremendous. We have seen enough of 
what the other way of education meant. I 
write an article every Saturday for the greatest 
newspaper about practical problems of child 
care, and the interest is more than one would 
bargain for. I wonder if that weekly little 
drip-drip will eventually have some effect? 

‘Today I have had the pleasure of taking two 
American educators around Oslo, and they will 
be here for some more days so we shall spend 
a lot of time together. You have no idea how 
happy it makes me. I experienced so much 
kindness in America so it is wonderful to have 
some representative here. I only wish that all 
my American friends would come soon. 


October 16, 1947 

Do you know that the drought for us means 

shortage of fuel? Hardly any electricity! No 

heating, little light, few trains —. And no 

coal, very little gasoline, little wood. This 

winter will not be too gay. And still we are 
better off than the rest of Europe. 


Lysaker, Norway AasE G. SKARD 
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That New Look 


The “‘New Look” on the JouRNAL 

Is simply superb. 

Deserving of orchids 

And more than a blurb 

On the lively new covers, 

And all that’s between. 

A few may not like it 

But WE think it’s keen. 
THE SCRIBBLERS 
Milwaukee Branch 


University women DP’s 
from the Ukraine 


We thank you kindly for the copy of your 
Charter and By-Laws, and for your JouRNAL 
which gives us a chance to learn a lot about 
your program and activity. 

We were very glad to learn that in accord- 
ance to the AAUW Legislative Program you 
are going to promote the International Refugee 
Organization and to sponsor the participation 
of the U.S.A. in an international program for 
the resettlement of displaced persons. Being 
ourselves victims of war and injustice we feel 
our duty to thank your association for your 
understanding and participation in the relief 
work. 

Now a few words about our activity. Almost 
all the university women living at the DP 
camps are participating in the cultural and ed- 
ucational activity there. The Managing Board 
is collecting data on our university women 
lemigrees] and is preparing the constitution of 
our Association. 

We should be very glad to send you any 
information you may require concerning the 
conditions under which the European displaced 
persons are living, concerning the activity of 
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Conversational METHOD 


You learn the new language by listening 
to voices of native teachers. It is amaz- 
ingly simple; thousands have succeeded. 

ucators hail Linguaphone as a notable 
advance in simplifying the mastery of 
languages. That is why so many Lingua- 
phone Sets are used in schools, colleges, 
universities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 
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our schools and cultural institutions, as well as 


concerning our outstanding university women. 
N. Osapcua, President 
L. Drasnewska, Secretary 


Frankfort-on- Main 
Eiserne Hand 
Germany 


Association of Ukrainian 
University Women Emigrees 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


THE POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL — LITTLE WOMEN 
TOBY TYLER — HANSEL AND GRETEL 
WATER BABIES — PINOCCHIO 


Children learn ethics, discrimination in entertainment, speech and 
manners through fine plays. Children’s Theatre serves the cultural life 
of your community ne P contributes liberally to your funds. 


THE CLARE TREE 
MAJOR 
CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE ana 


CLASSIC THEATRE 
PRODUCTIONS 


25th Season 
For dates and terms write 


CLARE TREE MAJOR 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


FOR ADULTS 


. MACBETH — TWELFTH NiGHT — THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE — ROMEO AND JULIET 
These sincere, understandable, beautifully costumed productions are 
winning enthusiastic endorsement everywhere. Full iw enter- 
tainment. Write for A.A.U.W. comments. Your community will thank 
you for bringing these delightful plays to it. 








AAUW NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


The President and General Director are ex officio members of these committees. 


Committee on Education 


Chairman: Dr. Constance Warren (President 
Emeritus, Sarah Lawrence College), 25 E. 
73rd St., New York, N. Y. (May 1-Nov. 1, 
Waterford, Me.) : 

Dr. Margaret Mead, Associate Curator, De- 
partment of Anthropology, Museum of 
Natural History, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Margaret S. Morriss, Dean of Pembroke 
College, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Pauline Park Wilson, Dean of Home 
Economics, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. 

Mrs. I. H. Hart, 2516 Walnut St., Cedar Falls, 
Iowa 

Mrs. Esther Raushenbush, Director of Educa- 
tion, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, 
me 

Mrs. Pearl Anderson Wanamaker, 
Superintendent of Education,, 
Wash. 

Mrs. Rockwell Rittenhouse Stephens, Assist- 
ant Professor of Education, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass. 

Sub-Committee on Teacher Exchange 

Chairman: Miss Mabel B. Turner, Principal, 
National Cathedral School for Girls, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mrs. John Frederick Lewis, Philadelphia 
Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Prudence Cutright, Assistant Superin- 


tendent of Public Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Committee on Social Studies 


Chairman: Dr. Mabel Newcomer, Professor of 
Economics and Sociology, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Miss Anne M. Mumford, Executive Secretary, 
Haynes Foundation, 2324 Figueroa St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. Eveline M. Burns, Butler Hall, 88 Morn- 
ingside Dr., New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. D. M.. Draper, 333 South 12th East, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Dr. Marian D. Irish, Head of the Division of 
Political Science, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Mrs. Mary Dublin Keyserling, Chief, Special 
Programs Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Miss Martha Enochs, 1338 W. Capitol St., 
Jackson, Miss. 


Committee on Fellowship Awards 


Chairman: Dr. Hope Hibbard, Professor of 
Zoology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


State 
Olympia, 


Dr. Autrey Nell Wiley, Professor of English, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton. 
Dr. Dorothy W. Weeks, Professor of Physics, 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Dr. Bessie Pierce, Professor of American His. 
tory, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Dr. Mary Swindler, Professor of Archeology, 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Dr. Margaret Gilman, Professor-Elect of 
. rench, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
a. 
Dr. Margaret Elliott Tracy, Professor of Eco. 


nomics, University of Michigan, Ann Ar. 
bor, Mich. 


Committee to Administer International 
Grants 

Chairman: Dr. Dorothy W. Weeks (above) 
Dr. Bessie Pierce (above) 

Dr. Eunice R. Goddard (Professor Emeritus of 


French, Goucher College), 14 E. Mt. Ver. 
non PI., Baltimore, Md. 


Committee on Fellowship Funds 

Chairman: Dr. Meta Glass (President Emeri- 
- Sweet Briar College), Charlottesville, 

a. 

— H. P. Bybee, 1406 Encield Rd., Austin, 

ex. 

Mrs. Glen M. Waters, Rochester, Minn. 

Dr. Ada Comstock Notestein (President 
Emeritus, Radcliffe College), 236 Edward 
St., New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Katherine Brehme Warren, 405 E. 72nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Helen Bragdon, President, Lake Erie 
College, Painesville, Ohio 

Dr. Hope Hibbard, ez officio 


Committee on Status of Women 

Chairman: Judge Lucy Somerville Howorth, 
Senior Attorney, Office of Legislative Coun- 
sel, Veterans Administration, Washington, 
D.C. 

Mrs. William B. Rosborough, Professor of 
German, University of Miami, Coral Ga- 
bles, Fla. 

Mrs. Carl N. Ettinger, 2635 Bever Ave. S.E., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee, Commis- 
sioner of Public Utilities, Portland, Ore. 

Colonel Jesse Rice, Training Director, L. §. 
Ayers and Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dr. Rosamonde Wimberly Boyd, Associate 
Professor of Sociology and History, Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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